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Books. COPY-BOOK REVOLUTION. 


Scudder’s History of the United States, The Old Systems Must Go! 


By HORACE E, SCUDDER. 


The leading characteristics of this new and beautiful text book are : A well considered text; a log- ee x3 
besatifat illustrations; superior mecuanical price. | ~One-fourth of the Pupils’ time saved by the New Method of 
teaching Penmanship. 


Scudder’s History of the United States was 


Published August 16, 1884, and has already been 
Adepted in 30 @ities and Towns. 


’s New Spellers 

Worcester ees, THE LATEST AND BEST SERIES. 

The prominent features and arrangement of PRIMARY COURSE....... Nos. 1 to 7 . PerDozen, $ .84 

words ; vastety tthe Dictation COMMON SCHOOL COURSE . . Nos.1to7 . PerDozen, 1.20 
Worcester’s New Spellers were 

in Server Olen Adopted in January, 1885, for use in the Schools of 

Worcester’s New Pronouncing Speller was THE CITY OF PHILADELPHIA, 
Adopted iu Boston, Mass., Nov., 1883. ND 
Walton & Cogswell’s Book of Problems in Arithmetic. THE CITY OF ALBANY. 


This little book of only 36 pages gives over 12,000 examples for practice, embracing all the applications 
of Arithmetic, from Notation to (and including) Percentage, Interest, and Discount. A copy will be 
mailed to any address on receipt of 20 cents ; or with the Key, containing answers, on receipt of 60 cts. Though so recently published, these books are already in 


Adams’s Advanced Speller. | Walton’s Arithmetical Table.| use in cities and towns containing nearly 4,000,000 inhabitants. 


New Edition, revised and enlarged, with the 
addition of several Dictation Exerc’ 


ida laa dake For Circulars, Price-List and Specimen Copies please address 
the Publishers, 


SUCCESSFUL AND POPULAR BOOKS. 


NEW INDUCTIVE ARITHMETICS. 
GREENLEAP’S MATHEMATICS. SEND FOR GENERAL CATALOGUE. 
WELLS’ HIGHER MATHEMATICS. 

PARKER and MARVEL’S SUPPLEMENTARY READERS. 
SCHOOL STUDIES IN WORDS. (A Complete Spelier. ) 


PARKER’S EXERCISES IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION. ‘ LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 


BRAND'S PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. (Stimulants and Narcotics.) 


GILBERT’S SPELLERS. Educational Publishers 
RICKARD and ORCUTT’S CLASS BOOK OF PROSE AND POETRY. rs : 
SCHOLAR’S GEM BOOK. 
SCHOLAR’S SPELLING BLANK and EXERCISE BOOK. BOSTON 


Several New Books in preparation 


WHENEVER a pen is wanted for any particular purpose, whether school, business, pro- 
fessional, or ornamental, such a pen is always to be found among the extensive variety fur- 
nished by the Esterbrook Steel Pen Co. They are all warranted of superior standard 
quality. Ask your stationer for Hsterbrook’s. ! 


YOU ARE MISTAKEN 


IF YOU THINK BRAZILIAN GRASS IS REALLY GRASS; IT IS NOTHING BUT STRIPS OF PALM - LEAF. 

BURGUNDY PITCH IS NOT PITCH, AND DOES NOT COME FROM BURGUNDY; IT IS MOSTLY ROSIN AND PALM- OIL, 

CATGUT IS MADE FROM THE ENTRAILS OF SHEEP. CUTTLE-BONE IS NOT BONE, BUT A KIND OF CHALK. 

GERMAN SILVER WAS NOT INVENTED IN GERMANY, AND DOES NOT CONTAIN A PARTICLE OF SILVER. 

CLEOPATRA’S NEEDLE WAS NOT ERECTED BY THE EGYPTIAN QUEEN, NOR IN HER HONOR. 

POMPEY’S PILLAR HAS NO HISTORICAL CONNECTION WITH POMPEY IN ANY WAY. 

SEALING- WAX DOES NOT CONTAIN A PARTICLE OF WAX; IT IS COMPOSED OF VENICE TUPENTINE, SHELLAC, AND CINNABAR. 

THE TUBEROSE IS NO ROSE, BUT A SPECIES OF POLYANTHUS. 

TURKISH BATHS DID NOT ORIGINATE IN TURKEY, AND ARE NOT BATHS, BUT HEATED CHAMBERS. 

WHALEBONE IS NOT BONE, AND IS SAID NOT TO POSSESS A SINGLE PROPERTY OF BONE. 

BLACK LEAD IS NOT LEAD, AND HAS NO RESEMBLANCE TO LEAD. IT IS A FORM OF CARBON, OF WHICH THE DIAMOND AND 
CHARCOAL ARE COMPOSED. ITS CORRECT NAME IS GRAPHITE. THE CHOICEST QUALITY OBTAINABLE IS USED FOR DIXON'S 
AMERICAN GRAPHITE PENCILS. IF YOUR STATIONER DOES NOT KEEP THEM, SEND 16 CENTS FOR SAMPLES, WORTH DOUBLE 


YOUR MONEY, BUT BE SURE AND MENTION N. E. JOURNAL. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CoO., : : Jersey City, N. J. 
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W. H WALMSLEY &300,, 


Manuf’ing Opticians, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


and all Accessories and Out 
fits, with every description of 
OPTICAL and 
METEOROLOGICAL, 
INSTRU MENTS. 


Illustrated, condensed list 
of 24 pages /ree. 

Full Catalegue of 156 pages 
tam ps. 
Mention this paper. 


ART, EDUCATION, and PROGRESS. 


AN ACHIEVEMENT in SCIENCE for the ADVANCEMENT of SCHOLAR or ARTIST, 


Indorsed by ali the Principals in the Public and Private Schools throughout the country. Fourteen 


years’ constant use by the 


SILICATE BLACKBOARDS, 
ILINUM (Slated Cloth), 
LAP flexibie Blackboard for Teachers, 
Sunday Schools, etc. 
Manufactured only by the NEW YORK SILICAT 
Office and Salesroom, 191 Falton 8t., cor. Church 8t, 


SILICATE B00 


SILICAT 
very). 
over printing. 
BOOK SLAT 
New York City. g@”send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Boards of Education of New York and Philadelphia 


K SLATES, BLACK DIAMOND SLATING. 


he surface is transparent, and may be applied 
CO. (Gen'l Headgrs. for Schoo! Supplies.) 


8S BARCLAY 8ST. 
13 VESEYW sT. 


Che 


E. B. BENJAMIN, 
mical and Physical Apparatus. 


IMPORTER AND 
MANUF’R OF 


A very large stock of first-class Apparatus, for sale at lowest rates for best goods. Correspondence solicited. 


KEUFFEL & ESSER 


121 Fulton & 42 Ann 8t. 
New York, 


Manufacturers 
and Importers 


MATHEMATICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 

Universal” Drawing 
Paper, the best for free- 
hand drawing,— has fine. 
equal grain for peacil 
crayon 

Studies of kinds. 

Sonnecken's Round- 
Writing Text- book and 


ted. 
All goods; warranted, 487 cow 
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PHYSICAL APPARATUS. 


New Line. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., 


Mass. 


Ss. HAMIL 
Author of Science of Elocution,’’ 
Teaches the only true elements and principles of VooaL 
EXPRESSION ,—the elements which God employs and the 
principles which He illustrates wherever in the voices 
of nature He expresses thought and feeling,—the ele- 
ments and principles which all good readers and speak- 


ers, actors and orators observe, wheth'rtheyrrecon-| gai | AND NOT 
scious of it or not,—the elements and principles which, a — eT oA EAR OUT 
if carefully studied and correctly practiced, will in OLD 
every case give excellence to expression. 

SUMMER SOHOOL OPENS TUESDAY, JUNE 23, 1885, THE BIGGEST THING OUT tees Bak 


fora TWO MONTHS COURSE, at 159 22d St., Chicago, Lil, 


CHEMICAL & PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


Large new Catalogue 
just issued. 


J.& H. BERGE 


and 95 John St., 
NEW YORK. 


PHYSICAL & CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 87 FRANKLIN 8T., BOSTON, MASS. 


CATALOGUE OF CHEAP SCHOOL APPARATUS. 
igh Schools and 


Catalegue of Physical Instruments 
Catalogue of Chemical Apparatus. 
Catalogue of Telescopes. 
Catalogue of Anatemical Medeis. 


UES 
TEST INSTRUMENTS 
SEND AND LANTERNS 
ADDRESS. IN PREPARATION. 


UNION SCHOOL FURNITURE CO., 


180 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO. 


BATTLE CREEK, 
Michigan. 


508 Broadway, 
ALBANY, N. ¥. 


JOSEPH 
STEEL 


Gi LLOITSA 


THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332, 351, 170, \¢ 
AND HIS OTHER STYLES _ 
SOLD sv ALL DEALERS rmaovszour me WORLD. 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFAOTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus. | 


147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
MICROSCOPES FROM $38 TO $1,000. 
Catalogues on application enw 


SIBLEY'S PATENT PENCIL SHARPENER, 


The Only Practical Lead and Slate Pencil 
Sharpever Ever Invented. 

Simple, durable. and easily kept in order. Works 
rapidly, and makes a fine point. 

Warranted to work twice as fast as any 
Pencil Sharpener in the market, 

Send for descriptive circalar to 

489 W. E. SIBLEY, Waltham, Maas. 


A large Book, giving plans, 
X— views, descriptions, and relia- 
S88 ble costs of 4o modern houses, 
BEL $400 up to $6,500, for all cli- 

Sa Mates. Socomplete a 
usually costs $5. OUR PRICE 


School Room Wall Maps 


Send for Circular. 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 
418 15 Bromfield St., Reston. 


SILK BANNERS 
J. & R. LAMB, New Yorx, 
59 Oarmine Street. 


La 


Send for circular and 

to DECORATION of DAY ana BUN. 
DAY SCHOOLS. 250 as 
C NTS invested in SOPER’S INSTAN- 

TANEOUS GUIDE to the P1ano 
ORGAN, will enable you to play a familiar 
air on either instrument at once. You re- 
quire no knowledge of music whatever. 


Address NE & CO., Pu 
490 tf 178 Broadway, New York. 


BUY THE BEST, 


But don't buy until you have seen 


STANFORD'S 
CELEBRATED 


WALL MAPS, 


Size 52 x 60 inches. 
IMPORTED ONLY BY 


HARRIS, ROGERS & CoO. 


13 Tremont Boston. 
Send for Circular. 


IVORINE SHEETS (an Imitation of 


191 Greenwich 81, 


Yh 


| 


< 


When the word Estey or the word Organ 
is mentioned, they each suggest the other, 
so widely known and so popular are the in- 
struments and the makers. 

Five letters in eachof the two words are 
reminders of enjoyment in multitudes of 
homes. Illustrated Catalogue mailed free 
to all applicants. 


ESTEY ORGAN CO.,, 
Eratileboro, Vt. . 


Estey Organ Co., 


ENERAL MANAGERS FOR NEW ENGLAND. 


Estey Organs, 
Decker Brothers’ Pianos; 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Chure 
hools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc, FOLLY 
WARRANTED, Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT. Clasinast: 9 


(sew) E. NASON & OO., 120 Fulton 8t., New York. 


McShane Bell Foundry 


Prices and catal 
H. 


sent free. A 
Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Manufacture those celebrated Bells and 
Chimes for Schools, &e. 
dress 


Slave you seen our Educational Portraits ¢ 


Always Satisfies. 


The best preparation for promoting the 
growth of the hair, and for restoring gray 
hair to its original color, is Hall’s Hair 
Renewer. As a dressing, it is unequaled. 
Mrs. Alfred Blodgett, 118 Howard st., 
Detroit, Mich., writes: “Before I com- 
menced the use of 


Hall’s “sex Hair Renewer 


my hair was weak, thin, andgray. Iam 
now 58 years of age, have used the Re- 
newer for the last ten years, and possess a 
heavy growth of brown hair.” Mrs. T. H. 
Collins, Logansport, Ind., writes: “TI 
become gray when I was quite young. 
Hall’s Hair Renewer restored my hair to 
its original color, and increased the 
growth. It also prevents dandruff, and 
keeps the hair soft and glossy.” : 


Buckingham’s Dye 


WHISKERS 


Produces a handsome brown or black, 
with the least expenditure of time, 
trouble, or money. It is always safe and 
convenient to use, and gives a permanent 
color to the whiskers or mustache. 


PREPARED BY 
R. P. HALL & CO., Nashua, N. H. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


A. H. ANDREWS & 60, 


SUCCESSORS TO 
Baker, Pratt & Go., 
General School Furnishers, 


No. 19 Bond Street, New York, 
Manufacturers of 


he Celebrated “Triumph” Dovetailed Desks, 


Manufacturers of the 
Improved Eureka Liquid Slating. 
which gives the only perfect Blackboard surface. 
GLOBES, Blackboards, Slated Paper and Cloth, &c. 
improved School Apparatus for every department. 
Send for descriptive circulars. 


A. H. ANDREWS & 0O., 


Saccessors to BAKER, PRATT & 
19 Bond Street, New York. 
518 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


503 197 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


A SPECIAL COLLECTION OF NINETY-SIX 
HYMNS, TUNES and CHANTS 


FUNERAL Ano 


MEMORIAL SERVICES 


Together with suitable ‘*Gos- 
pel Songs’’ new and old, de- 
signed to comfort those 
that mourn. 


nm 
in this little 
k are not 


sad or mourn- EDITED BY 
ful, but hopeful, 
cheering, and full of JAMES R. 


Consolation.” 


Bound in flexible cloth for 
convenience in carrying in 
the pocket. Price, ts. each 
by mail, postpaid, $3.60 per dozen 

express, not prepaid. 


Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Tulane University, 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


WM. PRESTON JOHNSTON, President. 


Academical, Law, and Medical Depart- 
ments ; full corps of Professors ; Classical, 
Scientific Philosophical, and Mechanical 
Courses; Modern guages a specialty; 
French, German, Spanish, and Italian, 
l\with board in good families speaking 
|correctly; Manual training. 


Climate mild. Terms moderate. 
Address 


SECRETARY OF FACULTY, 
Tulane Hall, New Orleans, La, 


MURRAY. 
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Terms for Bicknell’s Educational Publications : 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (Weekly) : $3.00 per year ; $2.50 in advance. 
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ALAS! SHE WAKETH NOT. 
BY G, T. JOHNSON, 


The sun climbs up the northera sky, 
The air grows warm apace; 

The brooklets break their icy bonds, 
And ran a merry race; 

The flowers begin to break the mould 
In many a sunny spot, 

And ope their eyes to smile on spring, 
But she awaketh not. 


The red-bird on the leafless limbs 
Pipes forth his notes of joy, 

The mock-bird, swinging higher still, 
Mimics the whistling boy; 

The blue-bird hides beneath the brush 
Contented with its lot, 

And chirps its sweetest songs of love; 
Yet she awaketh not. 


I walk beneath the April skies, 
Alone, as in a dream, 

In every sound [ hear her voice; 
In every passing gleam 

I see the sunlight of her smile, 
Which cannot be forgot; 

I call, and echoes answer back, 
Alas! she waketh not! 


And years will come, and years will go, 
And I shall slowly tread 

The daily routine to and fro, . 
Spinning life’s subtle thread ; 

And every morn my heart shall turn 
Toward one sacred spot, 

And every eve my lips shall cry: 
** Alas! she waketh not!” 


Kansas City, Mo., March 9, 1835. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


—In a recent speech Sir Stafford Northcote said, 
“For that sort of cramming which puts into boys’ 
mouths a certain amount of knowledge, which never 
get into their brains, he had the greatest contempt.” 


— lam tired hearing about the “New Education.” 
It isa misnomer. There is no new education. Meth- 
ods and theories and practices spring up, flourish, and 
fade ; they continually change, but education is forever 
the same.—An “Old Fogy,” in Educational News. 


— It is the surplus in the treasury that is working 
the mischief. Ours is unlike any other nation in the 
world,—we might, indeed, have said it is unlike any 
other nation that ever existed, —in the fact that it 
levies a larger tax upon the people than is necessary to 
support the government.—Boston Herald. 


— The latest appliances in electrical apparatus are 
no sooner invented and tested, than they are brought 
into use and supersede what were good appliances yes- 
terday; but the antiquated way of teaching arithmetic 
and reading is still almost universal, in spite of its hav- 
ing been proved again and again that they can be 
taught by a scientific method in half the time.— Science. 


— The progressive teacher of our day is he who seeks 
to develop and improve self, who studies methods and 
principles as laid down by educators of all ages and 
countries, who seeks by self-culture to be broad and 
liberal and unbiased, worthy of the name of teacher, and 
who then makes such application of the knowledge ac- 
qnired as the wants of his own school demand.—Hduca- 
tional News. 


— A recent number of the Marion Independent has 
the following ironical eulogy on the “ new education”: 


“One of the great advantages of the ‘new education’ 
is that it makes scholars without study. The drudgery 
of study does not comport with the spirit of the nine- 
teenth century. Study does not comport with the 
buoyancy and vivacity of youth. It is unnatural. The 
thing must be poured into the minds as a gentle rain- 
shower, amid the aroma of flowers and the gentle flow 
of the whispering breezes.” 


— Unfortunately, however, an impression prevails, 
to a considerable extent among our public-school au- 
thorities, that any educated person is qualified to teach 
school. It might as well be claimed that any person 
who understands mathematics and astronomy is there- 
fore qualified to navigate a ship. A person may be 
well educated in the common acceptation of that term, 
and yet be a failure as a teacher.—Supt. Thomas H. 
Paine, Tennessee. 


—I claim as the fruits of manual training, when 
combined, as it always should be, with generous mental 
and moral training, the following: 1. Larger classes of 
boys in the grammar and high schools; 2. Better intel- 
lectual development; 3. A more wholesome moral edu- 
cation ; 4. Sounder judgments of men and things, and 
of living issues ; 5. Better choice of occupations ; 6. A 
higher degree of material success, individual and social ; 
7. The elevation of many of the occupations from the 
realm of brute, unintelligent labor, to one requiring 
and rewarding cultivation and skill; 8. The solution 
of “labor” problems.—Dr. C. M. Woodward, St. Louis. 


— It is as easy to talk correctly, and to teach chil- 


dren to do so, as to talk incorrectly. No study of 


grammar as a science is needed for the purpose of learn- 
ing to talk correct English. Shakespeare, Milton, 
Pope, Dryden, Scott, and a multitude of the best En- 
glish writers never sawan English grammar. The best 
use of language, by the best scholars and writers, was 
their guide. They learned to speak and write the En- 
glish language correctly, not by studying a text-book 
grammar, but by imitating good models. This is the 
proper method, in fact, almost the only method by 
which the use of good language can be acquired.—Zz- 
change. 

— The discussion between President Eliot and Dr. 
McCosh, before the Nineteenth Century Club, can 
hardly have been wholly satisfactory to the former gen- 
tleman. The sympathy both of his hearers and of the 
public generally has been, and is, manifestly with the 
position taken by the president of Princeton, and that, 
too, despite the fact that he was anything but courte- 
ous in his presentation of his views. The fact is that 
President Eliot’s manner and ideas are both so thor- 
oughly autocratic that it is impossible to make either 
acceptable to an independent and thinking public, es- 
pecially as their results do not seem to justify the ex- 
travagant claims made for the new methods.—Boston 
Courter. 

— The dictum, “ We learn to do by doing,” become 
so familiar of late, is but the complement of another 
equally important truth, “ We learn to do by knowing.” 
Clear and correct conception must precede and accom- 
pany all good execution. Knowing goes before doing. 
The mind guides the hand. Bacon expressed both 
sides of this important truth, in their true relation, 
when he said, “Studies are perfected by experience.” 
This is the true, the natural order. A boy learns to 


skate by first observing and knowing how it is done, 
and then putting his knowledge in practice. And so 
of writing, drawing, speaking, solving mathematical 
problems, etc. Painting, sculpture, musical composi- 
tion, and architecture afford good illustrations. [In all 
these, mental conception precedes and guides execution. 
But it is well to emphasize “doing,” for our educa- 
tional methods have been weak on that side. It is 
worth much to know; it is worth far more to be able 


to do.— Ohio Educational Monthly. 


LEARNING TO SEE. 


BY 8, H. TROWBRIDGE, GLASGOW, MO, 


It is well known that certain small quadrupeds are 
born blind, and are not able to see till some days after- 
wards. But we are accustomed to think that all of the 
genus homo come into the world with their eyes open, 
and have good use of these organs till they fail in old 
age. Now there may be some mistake about this; and 
it is well worth the effort to know what is the real truth 
of the matter. 

It can be tested by a few simple experiments. Ask 
a boy what he saw on his last errand, or on his way to 
school, and see how much he can tell. See how many 
boys or girls can give, promptly and correctly, the num- 
ber of houses or business-signs on their usual road to 
the post-office, Taking for granted that people gener- 
ally know their letters, see if they can make and shade 
correctly, without stopping long to think, these ten 
Roman characters: A, H, K, M, N, U, V, W, X, and Y. 

See how many can tell, in the next five minutes, 
five good points of difference between their two most 
intimate friends; between a horse and an ox, a dog and 
a cat, or leaves from two distinct species of plants. 
A few such tests as these will enable one to decide 
whether he really has his eyes open and has learned to 
see, or has not. 

The first thing a beginner in writing or instrumental 
music has to learn is to use his fingers; the first thing 
for a singer or elocutionist to learn is to breathe; and 
the first thing a student of nature must learn is to see, 
He may have good eyes, and have used them effectively 
in certain ways all his life, and yet be far from able to 
see nature with his own eyes, and to find interest and 
profit in the sight. 

An instructive story is told of an Indian who came 
for his venison, which he had hung upon a tree the 
night before, and found it gone. Soon after, he met a 
white man and asked him if he had seen a little, old, 
white man with a short gun and followed by a small 
dog with a bob-tail. The pale-face said he had not seen 
such a man, and asked the other when he saw him. The 
Indian said, “I never saw him; but he stole my venison 
last night.” The white man, in surprise, asked how he 
could know so much about a man he had never seen, 
and was answered in this way: “I know he is a short 
man, for he had to build up a pile of stones to stand on 
before he could reach the venison which I had hung up, 
standing on the ground; he is a white man, because the 
track of his feet in the sand point outward, instead of 
forward as Indian’s do; that he is an old man, I know, 
because his step is shorter than that of a young man of 
the same height would be; he had a gun, because I 
could see the mark of the breech in the sand where he 
leaned it against a tree; it was short, for the place 
where the muzzle knocked off the bark from the trunk 
was low down; he had a small dog, with a bob-tail, as 
I could see by its tracks in the sand and the mark of 
its stub of a tail where it sat down.” 

Now the Indian could tell all this because he had 
learned to observe; and the fact that he whom we com- 
placently call the untutored savage is proverbially a 
familar friend and lover of nature, is clearly explained. 
when we remember that he saw and knew nature herself, 
and was not content to read or hear about it. 

But this power of discernment does not come of it- 
self; it needs to be learned just as everything else of 
value that we get,—by careful training. Hence we see 
now-a days so many educational and scientificinstitutions 
which establish schools of observation, in which their 
‘chief aim is to teach amateur naturalists to see. This 
| was the first and most important lesson which the la- 
mented Agassiz, the greatest of teachers, impressed 
upon his pupils ; and it is no wonder that these, among 
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whom are now the foremost naturalists and educators 
in the land, uniformly and forcibly insist that this is 
the only way a knowledge and love of nature can ever 
be acquired. This is the way he did it: He would give 
each pupil some simple object of nature to leok at and 
see what he could find of interest init. It might be 
a pebble, a shell, an insect, a bone, ora fish, To each 
one was given a different study, so he might do his own 
work without giving or receiving help. If a student 
asked what he should do with it, the great teacher 
would simply say, “ Look at it till you can tell me all 
about it.” 

At first, before they had become acquainted with 
Mr, Agassiz and his ways, they would bring their study 
back to him in a few minutes, and say, “I have learned 
all about this ; shall I take anothernow?” After hear- 
ing what the student had seen, the teacher would say, 
“ Ah, you haven’t seen anything in it yet; look at it 
longer and closer.” Often he would keep the same stu- 
dent upon the same specimen for an hour, a day, a 
week, and sometimes several weeks, before he was sat- 
isfied the pupil had learned to see. Then Mr. Agassiz 
would give him another object somewhat like the first, 
to see the difference between the two. This work 
would continue till the student became a careful and 
correct observer, then he would be set to work on the 
problem how or why the facts he had observed came to 
be as he found them. Thus the student would become 
in good earnest, what in fact he was in a measure from 
the start, an original investigator of nature. 

The “New Education,” so-called, is of late receiving 
enthusiastic and merited support; but its methods are by 
no means new. The object-method of teaching,—that 
of proceeding from the known to the unknown, of gain- 
ing an idea of the remote and obscure through the near 
and apparent,—have been in use by every real student of 
nature from the earliest time. They are regarded as 
new by many simply because now applied to education 
in general, and no longer known and applied by scien- 
tists alone. 

The only way to gain the use of the fingers, lungs, 
or eyes, is to use them. We can best learn to do a thing 
by doing it. How long would it take one to learn to 
swim by oral or book instruction, or by seeing others 
swim? No amount of book-learning could enable 
a@ novice to distinguish difference in the quality 
of dry goods, clothing, leather, teas, sugars, grains, 
or any other materials. This ability can be acquired, 
‘as everybody knows, only by long and active experience 
in handling and testing the articles themselves. Even 
then a merchant is familiar with his own line of goods 
and pretends to know nothing of others. Yet every 
teacher is expected to be able to teach successfully 
everything in nature without any practical knowledge 
of it, simply because he isateacher. Is there any more 
reason in expecting a teacher to be familiar with every- 
thing that is to be taught, than that a merchant should 
be familiar with everything that isto be bought? Di- 
vision of labor is as wise economy in one case as in the 
other. 

But it is not the training of the sight alone that 
makes a naturalist. Success in any line of effort lies in 
the training of the mind, which controls all physical 
operations. An artist was once asked what the exqui- 
site tints which he spread upon his canvass were mixed 
with. He replied, “ They are mixed with brains.” So 
when a student, young or old, has learned to see inter 
est, beauty, and instruction in nature, he has learned 
to think. 


— We are afraid that in his eagerness to establish 
university freedom in this country, President Eliot some- 
what overestimates the fitness of a youth of eighteen to 
choose his studies for himself. The American boy of 
eighteen is not a very ripe and well-balanced animal. 
Dr. McCosh, in his reply to President Eliot, declared 
that “young men on entering college do not know their 
own minds, nor what is to be their future calling, and 
if left to themselves make wrong selections, which im- 
pair their future usefulness.” With wise counsel and 
the guidance of instructors of experience and breadth 
of mind during the first two years, freedom of election 
in studies would not lead to the errors and abuses 
which Dr. McCosh fears.—V. Y. Times. 


IN THE MORNING. 
BY ESTHER CONVERSE. 


The clock in class-room No. 8 ticked gravely as 
Miss Gaylord arose to go home, The throbbing of her 
aching head kept time with the ticking of the clock. 
What did it say, over and over, until her weary brain 
could no longer endure it? Only the half of the re- 
frain of that other clock, “ Never, never”; only that. 

The boy who had stayed for help heard nothing; the 
clock had no words for him. 

“I'll meet you early in the morning, Johnny,” said 
Miss Gaylord. “ Never, never,” answered the clock. 

With unusual care the weary teacher arranged her 
desk; the drawers were closed, the key turned, and 
she was ready to go. Not quite, for “Never, never,” 
said the clock again, as she opened the door, and 
she turned to look back. How quiet it was, and how 
the shadows gathered in the dull room, “It will look 
brighter in the morning,” she said wearily, as she 
closed the door; but walking through the empty hall 
and down the broad stair, her quiet footstep echoed the 
words the clock had repeated, “Never, never ;” and as 
she closed the heavy outside door, the lock clicked be- 
fore it slipped into the socket, and again she heard 
echoed in louder tones, ‘‘ Never.” 

“ My head aches,” she said to her friend whose room 
joined her own in the little, dingy house they called 
home. Call me, please, before tea shall be ready,” and 
soon she fell asleep. 

When the friend called there was no reply. Gently 
she awoke her. “Is it morning?” she asked. “I 
shall meet my children early in the morning,” and again 
fell asleep. 

A substitute entered Miss Gaylord’s room the next 
morning, and unlooked the carefully-arranged drawers. 
The clock still ticked, but there was no one to under- 
stand its message. The children asked eagerly after 
their teacher, and received the message she sent: “ Tell 
the children I shall meet them in the morning.” 

Day after day the shadows deepened in the sick 
room, and “the morning ” the children anticipated did 
not come. The substitute felt little interest in the 
class not her own. The children missed their teacher’s 
loving care, and the principal each day impatiently 
asked for news of the teacher, whose coming was so long 
delayed. 

The shadows deepened around the unconscious teacher ; 
the weary pile of exercises and compositions had long 
since been carried from the table of the sick-room,and the 
books marked “ Teacher’s Desk” had no longer a place 
there. Home friends, with loving hands, tenderly 
watched the flickering life, but she knew it not, and 
the shadows gathered yet deeper around the dying 
teacher. “Is itmorning?” she often asked, and when 
soothed by gentle replies, she quietly closed her eyes, 
saying, “I shall see my children in the morning.” 

A few weeks, and as the sun filled the room with its 
early splendor, she opened her eyes and joyfully cried, 
“It is morning! I shall meet my children,” and en- 
tered peacefully upon the morning that shall never end. 

A memorial service was held at No. 27. Pupils and 
teachers shed tears. The school sang “I would not 
live alway.” Affecting remarks were made by the 
chairman of the local committee and by the principal of 
No. 27. For a few days a memorial vase upon the table 
in class-room No. 8 was filled each morning with flow- 
ers, and the teachers sometimes paused a moment to 
breathe their fragrance and speak perhaps a kindly 
word of their fellow-laborer. 

There were thirty applicants for the vacant position, 
and the school board in full conclave spoke carelessly of 
the loss of one whose place could be so easily filled. 
Soon the flowers were forgotten, the memorial vase was 
put away. The principal, in installing the new teacher 
in the vacant position, spoke of Miss Gaylord as “the 
former teacher,” and her name was heard no more in 
No. 27. 

Was that all? Who shall say? We hear of the 
fragrance of a well-spent life. There is a fragrance, an 
influence unseen, perhaps for a time unfelt, distilled 
from the life of a loving, faithful teacher. This influ- 
ence is as strengthening as the dew of heaven upon the 
tender grass. The growth is silent; the harvest long 


delayed; yet there remains a harvest to be gathered 
from the loving recollections of tender hearts and from 
the growth of noble lives. ‘ When the morning breaks 
we shall meet our children.” 


HOW SHALL WE PRONOUNCE? 


BY J. WILLIS WESTLAKE, 


Those who care for such things,—and what educated 
person does not ?—are often sadly puzzled to know how 
to pronounce certain words. We are taught in school 
that the dictionary is the infallible standard ; but as we 
grow older and wiser we have less and less confidence 
in that authority. First, because we find that diction- 
aries differ; secondly, because the dictionary in many 
cases does not conform to what seems to be the best 
usage. For myself, I maintain that our dictionaries 
are, and in the nature of the case must be, wrong with 
respect to many words in common use, for the reason, if 
for no other, that stereotype plates are inflexible things, 
while usage is constantly changing. Owing, I suppose, 
to their great cost, our dictionaries are slower to admit 
corrections and to adapt themselves to present usage 
than any other works. A dictionary is necessarily im- 
perfect even when new. Many of the pronunciations 
given are merely theoretical; the words are new, per- 
haps, and the lexicographer makes a guess as to how 
they should be pronounced. Other pronunciations are 
copied, without much inquiry, from other dictionaries, 
which may be right or may be wrong. The only way, 
I suppose, to compile a dictionary that shall be even 
approximately correct as to orthoepy, would be to organ- 
ize a company and station experts in all the great cen- 
ters of population, there to note the pronunciation of 
all words used in speaking or reading, and report to a 
central bureau. Thus, I suppose, a nearly perfect ortho- 
epical dictionary could be compiled. But assuming it 
to be correct to-day, would it be so tomorrow? No; 
for new words are being constantly added, and other 
words are constantly changing. We have in our dic- 
tionaries to-day scores of words which were correct when 
printed, but are now incorrect. Take for example the 
word etiquette. The dictionaries give et-i-guette’, but 
everybody says et’-i-qguette (accent on et). A similar 
change has taken place in epaulet, tableau, coupon, ama- 
teur, and I think I may add inquiry and discourse. The 
dictionaries place the accent in each case on the last 
syllable, but almost universal usage accents the first 
syllable. The last two are, perhaps, in the transitive 
stage, but the accent will be sure to settle down on the 
first syllable, for that is a law of the language. The 
noun records was formerly pronounced records’ (“I'll 
wipe away all trivial, fond records.” —Hamlet); bal'cony 
was formerly pronounced balco’ny ; bar’rier was pro- 
nounced barrier’ (bar-reer) : 

“*’Twixt that and reason what a nice barrier / 

Forever separate, yet forever near.’’—Hssay on Man. 
But it is useless to multiply illustrations; the fact is too 
well known to be disputed. 

And what of the word dado? Shall I say dah do, as 
the dictionary directs, or day-do, as it is pronounced by 
people generally? Sometime ago a clergyman who 
rather prides himself upon his accuracy in the use of 
words, entertained a small company of friends at dinner, 
and in conversation used this word, giving to a the long 
sound. There happened to be present one of those social 
nuisances who are ever on the alert to detect a person 
in a wrong quantity or accent and trip him up, and here 
was his opportunity. “Dido?” said he, interroga- 
tively; “why, I thought that was dddo.” This was an 
unpardonable rudeness, and the host felt the criticism 
keenly, but bore it as well as he could. But was he 
wrong? Is not the dictionary wrong? When in Phil- 
adelphia, recently, I went into the leading wall-paper 
store of the city and inquired of one of the proprietors 
how their best cuetomers,—the cultivated people of the 
city,—pronounced the word. “Why, dado,” said he; 
“T never heard any other pronunciation.” At dinner, 
the same day, I asked a well-informed English gentle- 
man how it is pronounced in Englaud. ‘ Dddo,” said 
he. Now in this case does the dictionary represent the 
usage of the majority of cultivated people, or does it 
not? Is it right, orisitwrong? A person,—a clerical 
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coxcomb,—onee criticised me for saying fewshea instead 
of fook’sea (fuchsia), supposing the latter, which is given 
in Webster, to be the only correct pronunciation. On the 
contrary, it is not recognized as a pronunciation atall. A 
florist would not recognize the word under that disguise. 
At another time, in conversation with the same pedantic 
clergyman, I spoke of “the acoustic properties” of a 
certain hall, pronouncing the adjective acow’stic. He 
rudely answered, “ Yes, its acoo’stic properties are very 
good.” Now I am not sure which pronunciation is better. 
The former has the support of the dictionaries, and is 
in accord with the pronunciation of the Greek word 
acouo, from which it is derived; but for a euphonic 
reason, usage seems to strongly favor the other method. 

What, too, shall be done with the word dynamite? 
Webster, in the latest edition, I believe, gives dy/namite 
(y long), while in other editions and in most other dic- 
tionaries it is din’amite (i short). Those who use the 
substance, I am told, use the former method; but the 
latter is more euphonious and more analogous to the 
pronunciation of similar words, and it will doubtless 
prevail. And now we have a new word.—dynamiter. 
What shall we call it? By some it is pronounced dy/- 
namiter (y long); by others dyn’amiter (y short), and 
by others, possibly, dynam’iter. The last is more eupho- 
nious and more analogous to such words as teleg’raphy, 
teleph‘ony (so-given in the Imperial), chronom/eter, etc. 
Another new word is crematory. Shall I say cré/matory 
crém’atory, or crema’tory. I prefer and practice the 
second. Crém*atory, suggested by the verb cremate’, is 
too much like creamery. Cremato’rium is the name 
selected for the furnace erected at Lancaster, Pa. 

A number of manuals of pronunciation have been 

recently published, some of them very good, so far as 
they go; and perhaps the best thing about them is that 
they give strength to the tendency to exercise inde- 
pendent judgment, and break away from the tyranny 
that would condemn as ignorant all persons who refuse 
to bow down te the authority of the mighty Webster's 
Unabridged. One of the latest (The Orthoepist) rec- 
ommends deco’rous, against both authority and usage, 
and squal‘or (a as in ball), against authority but in con- 
formity with usage. The latest manual that I have seen 
(The Academic Orthoepist, Clark & Maynard) contains 
some obvious errors, one of which (probably copied from 
Meredith’s Errors of Speech) is this: “ Jaques—zhak. 
‘As You Like It.’” Now every reader ought to know 
that this name in As You Like It, and wherever else it 
appears in Shakspere, is pronounced Jaqy’wes,—in two 
syllables, and is so given by Rolfe and other Shaksperean 
editors. I quote three instances: 

‘The melancholy Jaques grieves at that.””—As You Like It. 

“Tam St. Jaques’ pilgrim, thither gone.’’—All’s Well. 

“ There’s four or five to great St. Jaques bound.” —Jd. 

In reading Les Miserables and other French books, of 
course we must pronounce it zhak. 

Now, it may be asked, If the standard dictionaries are 
not to be trusted in this matter of orthoepy, what shall 
we do? Where are we to go for authority? Is every 
one to set up his own opinion as a standard? This is 
going too far. The pupils in our schools and others 
who have not such experience and knowledge as to 
enable them to judge for themselves, may safely be sent 
to the dictionaries. But educated persons who have 
Opportunities of learning the usage of cultivated people, 
need not be ashamed to go contrary to the dictionary ; 
and they should do so when a strictly correct pronunci- 
ation, according to the dictionary, would sound priggish 
and pedantic. I, for example, do not hesitate to speak 
of the rize (rise) of stocks, though the dictionary says 
rise ; of benzeen’ (benzine), though the dictionary says 
ben'zin ; nor of cement’, though the dictionary says 
cem/ent. (When I say the dictionary here, I refer to 
our two standards, Worcester and Webster. There may 
be other lexicons in which different pronunciations are 
given.) Finally I say, follow the dictionary when it is 
right; dare to differ from it when it is wrong. 


— The teachers of country schools are often intelli- 
gent and eager to learn, but it would be asking too 
much to expect each one to discover for herself methods 
of teaching that have only been perfected by many gen- 
erations of experience. To put them in the way of 
reading a few inspiring books on the subject would often 

to work a transformation in them.—WScience. 


WHAT WE DID.—(L) 


BY ALICE M. GUERNSEY. 


‘‘We” are the rhetoric class in a country high 
school. Half of the number go to and from the school 
on the cars, and this, with other reasons, made the 
formation of a debating society, or lyceum, quite im- 
practicable. And yet in these days of “ temperance,” 
“ missionary,” “aid,” and other societies, in which 
neither men nor women are exempt from official ser- 
vice, it seemed important that these young people 
should learn the simpler rules, at least, of parliament- 
ary practice; should know how to make nominations, 
and to frame and second motions; how to put a motion 
and declare a vote; how to elect officers; what should 
be specified in the constitution of a society, and how to 
write a secretary’s report; the “accurate and appropri- 
ate wording” for a letter written by a corresponding 
secretary, the form of a resolution, and of a report by 
the chairman of a committee. 

This was the problem that confronted the teacher ; 
its attempted solution resulted in a fortnight’s diversion 
from the regular text-book in rhetoric. Casting about 
for a name which should suggest a “reason for being,” 
selection was finally made of “The W High 
School Improvement Society.” This furnished endless 
material for business, since the imagination could run 
riot in possibilities, and the plea so common among 
pupils of this age, “I couldn’t think of anything to 
say,” would be reduced toa minimum. 

The object of the “ new departure” was stated to the 
class, a president and secretary pro tem. were elected, 
and the class became a “committee of the whole” to 
frame a constitution as their lesson for the follow- 
ing day. On re-assembling, the several constitutions 
were examined, and from these one was framed and 
duly reported and adopted. All the way, of course, 
the teacher was obliged to lend a guiding hand, and 
the regular exercises were often interrupted by “ asides” 
from her, correcting mistakes, and indicating the next 
thing to do. 

The adoption of the constitution was followed by the 
election of officers; this included three points,—the 
free ballot, the ballot following the report by a nomi- 
nating committee, and the casting of the ballot by the 
secretary for the society. The officers elected “took 
their seats,” and the class were directed to prepare 
individually, for the next recitation, a secretary’s report 
of the day’s proceedings, and a letter from the secretary 
of a similar society to the corresponding secretary of 
this. Committees were also appointed on furniture, 
school-building, books, course of study, Friday after- 
noon exercises, internal affairs, and resolutions. 

At the next time of meeting, the class president in 
the chair, a regular order of business was carried out. 
Letters were read purporting to come from secretaries 
of “Improvement Societies” in Vassar, Boston, Wil- 
braham, Harvard, Mt. Holyoke, Wellesley, etc. The 
several committees reported, and the class learned to 
accept a report or refer it back to the committee; to 
adopt it asa whole, or item by item; to Jay the report 
“ on the table,” or to make it the special order of busi- 
ness at some future time. Extracts from these reports 
will best show the workings of the minds of these 
young people. 

The Committee on School-building reported in favor 
of the immediate erection of a new building for the 
high school, “at a cost not to exceed ten thousand dol- 
lars; said building to be large and convenient, with 
good ventilation, and large, well-kept play-ground ; to 
contain large school-room, recitation-room, and a labora- 
tory, with all that is needed for the accommodation of 
the students.” 

The Committee on Books recommended a yearly ap- 
propriation of $100 for the echool library, while the 
chairman of the Committee on Interual Affairs “ brought 
down the house” by reading gravely, “ Each scholar 
should have a letterbox on his desk for the purpose of 
receiving mail, and we believe that scholars should be 
allowed to whisper, otherwise they will be likely to lose 
their power of speech for want of exercise.” 

The letters, after criticism and correction by the 
teacher, were exchanged in the class and replies writ- 
ten, to be similarly treated, 


CLASSICAL DEPARTMENT. 


All communications for this Department should be sent to the Editor, 
Prov. E. T. TOMLINSON, Head master Rutgers College Grammar School, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


KIND AND AMOUNT OF WORK IN CLASSICAL 
SCHOOLS. 


We propose to give an outline of the work as it is planned 
and executed in several of the leading classical schools. The 
following, from Mr. W. T. Peck, principal of the classical de- 
partment of the Providence High School, is a brief outline of 
the course of study, and time and amount read daily, and each 
term of the work in Latin and Greek. Mr. Peck says: 

The first year is occupied with an elementary book, gram- 
mar, and Caesar, Ist Book to chapter XXX , and 2d Book. 

Second Year.—First term—Caesar, rest of 1st Book and 3d. 
Second term — Sallust’s Catiline. Third term—Cicero’s Ora- 
tions. 

Third Year.— First term — Cicero’s Orations, continued, 
making seven orations, inclading the Manilian Law; one read 
at sight. Second term — Ovid, with Cicero at sight. Third 
term — Review of Caesar, Sallust, and Cicero before the pre- 
liminary examinations. 

Fourth Year.—Vergil, six books; Ovid enough to make 2,500 
or 3.000 lines, according to ability of class; some of Vergil and 
Ovid at sight. Latin composition throughout the course. 


First Year.—Introductory book, and about fifteen pages of 
Xenophon’s Anabasis and Grammar. 

Second Year.—Through the Fourth Book of Anabasis. 

Third Year.— Fifth Book of Anabasis, and two books of 
Homer. Anabasis and Homer also read atsight. Greek com- 
position through the course. 


AMOUNT ASSIGNED AS A LESSON, 


Amount in recitation I cannot give in full. Cicero at a page 
a day, with review page. Vergil at 50 lines, with 50 in review, 
besides such attention as is necessary to prosody. I believe 
in the boys reading rhythmically with ease. Xenophon, after 
the first year, 25 lines; last year, a page with review. Homer, 
when able, 30 lines, with same number in review. 


MODELS FOR PARSING. 


In every instance name first the part of speech to which the 
word belongs, then specify as follows : 

I. Noun or Adjective.—1. Of which declension. 2. Nomi- 
native and genitive singular. 3. Case, number, gender. 4, 
Relation to other words, with the principle. 5. Rale for syn- 
tax and for gender. 6 Decline in both numbers. 

II. Pronoun.—1. Of which class. 2. Nominative and geni- 
tive singular, 3 Antecedent, if it has one, with rule. 4. 
Case, number, gender, etc., like noun or adjective. 

III. Verb.—1. Of which conjugation, and principal parts, 
2. Tense, mode, voice. 3. If finite, person, number, subject. 
[f infinitive, whether subject or object, and of what word. If 
participle, like adjective. 4. Ruleforsyntax. 5. Inflect tense 
and give synopsis. 

‘> Adverb.— What it denotes, and what it modifies, with 
rule. 

V. Preposition.— What it connects, with rule, 

VL. Corjunction.—Of which class and what it connects, 

with rule, 


MODELS FOR CONSTRUCTION. 


In every instance name first the part of speech to which the 
word belongs, then specify as follows: 

I. Noun, or Adjective.—1. Case. 2 Relation té other words, 
with the principle. 3. Rule for syntax. 

Il. Pronoun.—1 Of which class. 2. Antecedent, or word 
for which itis used. 3. Case, etc., like noun or adjective. 

Ill. Verb.—1. Of which conjugation, and principal parts. 
2. Tense, mode, voice. 3 If finite, person, number, subject. 
If inflnitive, whether subject, object, and of what word. If 
participle, like adjective. 

IV. Adverb —What it denotes, and what it modifies. 

V. Preposition.—What it connects. 

VI. Corjunction.—Of which class, and what it connects. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


— A correspondent informs us that Currier’s Latin Suffixes, 
which was inquired about recently, is published by Eldredge 
& Bro., of Philadelphia. 

— Another correspondent writes that he teachese onditional 
sentences as they are in Greek before the Latin forms. His 
reason is that they are more clearly defined in Greek than in 
Latin, hence more easily grouped, and so can better be made 
the basis for further work. We shall be pleased to hear from 
others. 

— We know of no work whose sole purpose is the treatment 
of Indirect Discourse. 

— Several requests for methods of teaching Roman history 


have been received. In reply we would say that we have 


written one of the most eminent teachers and writers concern- 
ing that branch, and hope soon to give the results to our 
readers. 

— Several answers have been received in'reply to the question 
concerning the reason for the caselof sibi before confirmasse, in 
Cicero’s Oration against Catiline, III.,Cap.IV. They all agree 
that it isin the dative case, governed by confrmasse, verb of 


promising."’ 
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Educational Convention 


NEW ORLEANS. 


DEPT. OF SUPERINTENDENCE, INTERNATIONAL 
CONGRESS—AND SPECIAL DELEGATION OF 
THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOC. 


(Continued from last week.] 
Sroconp Day. 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE — NATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


The annual session met at the Talane University, New 
Orleans, Feb. 24, at 10.00 a. m., and was called to order by W. 
O. Rogers of New Orleans, the secretary of the department. 
In absence of the president, Hon. LeRoy D. Brown of Ohio, 
who was detained at home on account of sickness, John Han- 
cock of Ohio was chosen temporary president of the depart- 
ment. Prayer was offered by Rev. L. G. Barbour of Kentucky. 


Address of Welcome. 
An address of welcome was given by Hon. Warren Easton, 


State Supt. of Public Education, Baton Rouge, La. 


He tendered to the members of the Convention a cordial 
welcome in behalf of the educators of the state. Coming to 
the city as strangers, he hoped all would become real friends 
in acommon cause. The special facilities for the study of the 
products of education at the “‘ Exposition” are open to all. 
A cordial and hearty welcome is extended to all the members 
of the Association to all portions of the state of Louisiana. 
He said the great problem for the South is, how to get the 
means to educate her children. The Southern States are do- 
ing all they can, but need aid from other sources. We need 
* national aid’’ to overcome illiteracy and build up our best 
interests. In conclusion, Mr. Easton gave the Association a 
hearty welcome to Southern homes, in the “land of the mag- 
nolia and the pslm,’’ and assured them that nothing would be 
left undone to make the Association feel that the coming of 
its members will be a mutual biessing. 


E. E. White, LL.D., of Ohio, was called upon to make a re- 
sponse to the welcome of Mr. Easton, and discussed the advan- 
tages education conferred upon the people, saying that the 
welcome of the heart was what the members of the Association 
appreciated, and were thankfal for, and the words of the state 
supt. showed that they were hearty words. 

Mr. D. C. Tillotson, of Topeka, Kan., was chosen assistant 
secretary. 

Mr. Rickoff’s Paper—School Economy. 
The first paper was given by Andrew J. Rickoff, of Yonkers- 


on-the-Hudson, N. Y. The following is a synopsis: 


Two parties, taxpayer and educator, alike are interested in my subject; 
the former, because one hundred millions of dollars are annually expended 
for the support of the public schools in this country; the other, in behalf 
of the ten millions of children to be educated. It is the interest of both 
that the money be ey cape to the best possible advantage. Even if our 
resources were equal to our wants. the proper balance would still be of in- 
terest in our discussions; but our resources are not illimitable. To lay 
out the money to the best advantage, how to avoid waste, become proper 
subjects for our discussions. There are many kinds of waste, but they 
are not merely waste of money or time, etc., but waste of opportunity. The 
speaker classified the expenditures as follows: For schooel-houses, sup- 
plies (including appara’us), and instruction. Under the first head he con 
sidered that the revival of interest in public education of late years was 
attended by an injudicious outlay for the erection of grand, imposing 
structures, to the prejadice of the work to be done inthem. Communi- 
ties went far beyond their means to satisfy local pride, which would have 
been nobler had it recognized that, after all, the teacher, and not the 
building, is the school. The speaker spoke upon this idea at length with em- 
—— He said people build workshops (fine school-houses) and neglect 
putin good machinery, and their funds were insufficient for hirin 
workmen. They build school-houses of which they are proud, an 
ve schools of which they ought to be ashamed. What would it profit 
them if they had Windsor Palaces for school houses, and ignorance, inex- 
rience, and stupidity sit at the teacher’s desk ? 

In the matter of apparatus, he suggested that there was so little of it, it 
could scarcely be complained that there was waste of money in its purchase, 
except so far as good jadgment was wanting in its selection. As to warm 
ing and ventilation, very much was yet to learned, and it would be of 
great advantage if we could gather relilable information as to the best 
methods of doing so. Great difference exists between towns of the same 
size as to the per capita of expenditures for these pu , even where 
the cost of fuel isthe same. It is not expected that all will come toa 
common conclusion about such matters, but itis unaccountable that there 
should be so little information on this subject in available form. 

Next the speaker touched upon classification, as having importance in 
the economy of school-management. There should be a classification of 
schovls as well as of pupils. In a large city where there are many 
schools, there should be no classes of higher grades having a smaller num 
ber of pupils than are to be found in the lowest grades, This can be ac- 
complished by means of consolidation of higher classes. 

Under the head of instruction Mr. Rickoff spoke of the waste which is 
incident to the employment of incompetent teachers. This is perhaps the 
greatest extravagance of which a community may be guilty, for it quite 
effectual)y dams up and diverts the resources of the community from the 
end for which they were intended; and itis all the more unfortunate 
that this waste is of such a nature that it does not attract public attention. 
It can be detected only by an expert inspector of schools, and is hidden 
from the view of the average member of the Board of Education as usu- 
ally constituted. In addition to the ag oy ey of incompetent teachers, 
we must consider the waste arising from the too frequent changes,— 
changes which imply change of plan, mode of operation, thus preventing 
——< progress, and healthy, symmetric deyelopment of mind and 
character. 

Another source of waste is the indiscriminate pay which is awarded to 

rentices and and master workmen. In no other profession or business 
is so little —— paid to the difference between skilied and unskilled 
labor as in the schools. The paper favored paying young teachers 
during their apprenticeship as apprentices, at even lower rates than now 
are common, and using the money thus saved for the reward of those 
whose very presence is an iospiration to the pupils, associate teachers, and 
community alike. The speaker saw no reason why teachers should be in- 
structed by the state, and after their graduation should be paid for receiv- 
ing instruction while gaining indispensable experience in teaching. He 
would have the salary of successful teachers advanced very rapidly until 
it reached a maximum mach greater than is now paid. He suggested that, 
asin all other affairs, business principles shouid be maintained in the 
management of the schoois. 

Though these different sources of waste are deplorable, they are effects, 
not causes. The real cause is continued appointment of amateur direct- 
ors in the persons of members of boards of education who know next to 
nothing of the real wants of the schools and of what the education of a 
people really is. And higher than this, our law.makers have no com 
tent advisers. Hence in every state there should be a board of education 
such as is in Massachusetts, Indiana, and other states,—a board author- 
ized and required bylaw to pronounce its best thongbts in regard toall 
that pertains to public education. This Board should have the appoint- 
ment of its own secretary, who conld act as State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Thus only can a consistent and steady policy be main- 
tained in the management of the school interests in the state. 


The discussion wenopenee by W. C. Rote of Texas, who, in 

= main, Brie Noe The discus- 
on was continu y Mr. Ric of New York, and Supt. 

Jones of Erie, Penn, " ‘4 


The University of Virginia. 

The second paper was given by Prof. James M. Garnett, 
professor of English Language and Literature in the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, near Charlotte, on “The Inner Working of 
the University of Virginia, and the Preparation Necessary for 
the University.” Professor Garnett sketched the history and 


origin of the University: 

So early as 1779, upon the first revisal of our laws after the 
separation from England, Mr. Jefferson, in conjunction with 
his co-revisors, Messrs. Pendleton and Wythe, following the 
example of Frederick of Prussia, sought to incorporate into 
the legal code of the infant state, even amidst the wasting war 
of the Revolution, a general system of education, satisfying 
alike the demands of al! classes of thecommunity. This system 
was founded on the principle that the education of a people is 
a fit subject of anxiety and care on the part of the government; 
and that it is the interest of every member of society, and the 
bounden duty of the persons charged with the administration 
of affairs, that sach public aid shall be rendered as shall be 
requisite to effect the object. 

The plan of procedure recommended by the revisers dis- 
plays the comprehensive vigor and perspicacity of the great 
statesman from whom it emanated. It contemplated three 
classes of seminaries, namely : 

1. Elementary Schools,—to be maintained at the public 
charge, and to be free to all. 

2. General Schools,— which should correspond to academies 
and colleges, for the education of such as had time, means, 
and inclination for farther culture; to be assisted to some ex 
tent from the public treasury, but to be surported chiefly by 
the fees of pupils; and designed to embrace a thorough course 
of general instruction in languages, ancient and modern; nat- 
ural science in all its departments; and philosophy, mental, 
moral, and political. 

3. A University,—in which should be taught, in the highest 
degree, every branch of knowledge, whether calculated to en- 
rich, stimulate, and adorn the understanding, or to be useful 
in the arts and practical business of life. 

The scheme of instruction contemplates no fixed and uni- 
form curriculum of study to be pursued by every student alike 
without discrimination; but each distinct branch of knowledge 
is assigned to a separate “‘school’’ by itself, with its own in- 
structors; and in these several schools, which are exclusively 
under the control of the instructors therein (subject only to 
the board of visitors), a separate degree is conferred, denomin- 
ating the recipient a “‘graduate.’’ Students attend as many 
of the sehools as they think fit, paying a tuition fee for each; 
but in order to insure that every student shall have his time 
sufficiently occupied, no one can attend less than three with- 
out leave from the faculty. 

The paper by Professor Garnett gave a very clear and inter- 
esting view of the special features of the organization and 
course of Instruction in the ancient University of Virginia. 


DAY—MORNING SESSION. 


The session opened at 9.30 a. m. at Tulane University; 
John Hancock, the president, in the chair. Prayer was of- 
fered by Rev. L. G. Barbour of Kentucky. 


Studies in Elementary Schools. 

The first paper was given by Emerson E. White, LL.D., of 
Cincinnati, O.; topic, ‘The True Course of Study for Ele- 
mentary Schools.’’ He said, in brief: 

Education as an art is based on the nature of the being edu- 
cated, and hence the devising of a true method of education in- 
volves a knowledge of the educable nature of children and youth. 
This knowledge is best reached by a careful analysis of mental 
processes and phenomena, as revealed in consciousness, and 
then, in the light of this knowledge, studying children of dif- 
ferent ages with different environments. The true basis of 
child-psychology is general psychology. 

This was followed by a thorough and clear analysis of psy- 
chical processes and powers, the result being shown on a large 
chart at the left of the speaker. The order of activity and 
maturity of the different intellectual powers were next shown. 
This order was claimed to be a psychical necessity. Percep- 
tion must precede memory, and both must precede thought 
proper. All the higher powers are conditioned upon the lower, 
and all the higher phases of activity of the same powers are 
conditioned upon the lower phases. This order also holds in 
the development of the different faculties. The perceptive 
powers reach maturity before the representative, and both be- 
fore the thought-power. 

How do the several faculties awaken into activity, and what 
is their relative strength and activity at different ages? These 
questions can only be answered by a careful study of children 
of different conditions. Dr. White here presented the result 
of these questions bya graphic chart, showing the development 
of the faculties from birth to twenty years of age. This chart 
showed a marked variation in the relative strength of the sev- 
eral faculties at different ages, the perceptive power being rela- 
tively ane at six, and the reasoning power at sixteen and 
upward. 

From these facts, and in the light of the educational axiom, 
“Instruction, both in matter and method, must be adapted 
to the capability of the pupil,’ the speaker deduced six im- 
portant principles of pedagogy, as follows: 

1, There is a natural order in which the faculties should be 
exercised and the corresponding kinds of knowledge taught. 

2, There is a variation in the relative attention to be given 
the different faculties and the corresponding kinds of knowl- 
edge in the successive grades of school. 

8. The primary concepts and ideas in every branch of knowl- 
edge must be taught objectively in all grades,—in the colleges 
as well as in the primary school. 

4. study are complementary 
means of school education, the former being largely pre - 
tory to the latter. : ee 

5. In the teaching of any art, correct and clear ideals must 
precede and guide practica. 

6. A trae elementary course of study cuts off a section of 
presentative, representative, and thought-knowledge each year. 

Each of these principles was briefly but very clearly ex- 
plained and applied. 


The discussion of Dr. White’s paper was deferred until a 


later session. 
Complimentary. 

John G. Parham, Esq., of the New Orleans School Board, 
extended a cordial invitation to the members of the Dapart- 
ment to visit the public schools|of the city.@He paid a just 
and glowing tribute to John A. Shaw of Massachusetts, for- 
merly superintend.nt of schools of New Orleans, and also to 


the late superintendent of schools, W. O. Rogers, secretary 
of the Tulane University. 


FourtH Day — Mornine SEssIon. 


The Department of Superintendance met Thursday morn- 
ing at Tulane Hall; Dr. John Hancock, of Ohio, presiding. 
The session was well attended, both by members and visitors. 


Paper by Dr. Harris. 
The exercises of the morning were opened by the reading of 
a paper on ‘ What the Common School_does for Moral Educa- 
tion,’’ by Dr. W. T. Harris. The paper was a very interesting 
ope, filled with philosophic research and deduction. It ex- 
plained the effect of common school training upon the moral 
character, outside of the direct iv fluence of implanting knowl- 


edge. 
The Relations of the Common Schools to the University. 
Col. Wm. Preston Johnson, president of the Tulane Uni- 
versity, read a paper on this topic. Col. Johnson said the uni- 
versity has a direct relation to the common schools. It is truly 


said that the university may exist where there are no common 
schools, and that the light comes from above. But to have 
preceded them even, and to have made them possible, is some 
relation at least. Bat whether the common schools are the 
intellectual offspring of the universities, as is the case in other 
countries, or, as some may claim in newer communities, the 
universities are the product and the flower of the common 
school, they deal in both cases with the development of the 
citizen, the one beginning and the other finishing his educa- 
tion. The university is an institution representing the best 
learning and highest teaching-power of the community in 
which it exists,—the citadels of science, the strongholds of 
culture and high thought. If the common school is the start- 
ing-point and the university the end of education, they cer- 
tainly have a connection and relation. 

The relation of the university to the common schools is 
through the high school and the college. Itis but a higher 
link in the golden chain that depends from above, It repre- 
sents the higher phase of formal school education. If any 
higher is yet to be discovered, it would still belong to the uni- 
versity. The simile is trite, but true, that common schools are 
the base, and the university the apex, of the pyramid. Between 
them are the high school and the college. 

Whether the university owes its existence to legislative wis- 
dom or private munificence, intended, as it is, to perform an 
important part in the public education of the state, it should 
recognize fully its relations to every other part of the educa- 
tional system, and seek to bring each and all into that harmony 
which will insure improvement. It is both good policy and 
wise administration to plant the university on the popular 
affections and interests, and to aid public instruction where- 
ever it can be safely done. 

The common school gives the general education, the second- 
ary schools the higher education, and the university the highest 
of all. The university creates the élite corps of culture,—the 
engineers of thought. The approaches to it should be open to 
| comer whose faculties are trained for service in the field 
of life. 

Here the university has much to do which may be called 
supplementary. A part of the work is the elevation of the 
public tone and culture. This last is done in part uncon- 
sciously and without any direct effort. The speaker then 
showed how it was effected through the influence of the fac- 
ulty and alumni, and through the influence of a fine public 
library, offering and opening its benefits to all. This is true, 
also, of art galleries and museums. The museum is the work- 
shop of the scientist and kindergarten of the people. It taught 
natural science without a master. 

The most direct method of reaching the popular mind is pop- 
ular lectures. Conducted by able men, they awaken the spirit 
of inquiry in many breasts and diffuse important information. 
This is said to be a difficult community to reach by this method. 
Bat if free and guaranteed by the university, and on snbjects 
interesting to the community, it will after awhile become the 
habit and perhaps the fashion to attend. The Tulane Univer- 
sity is doing what it can to raise the popular intelligence by 
free lectures on physiology and hygiene and by free systematic 
instruction in drawing in night classes for the benefit of me- 
chanics and others. 

In conclusion, Col. Johnston spoke of the fallacy of requiring 
all universities to adopt the same standard of scholastic ortho- 
a They must do the best they can, not the best they 
would, 

The paper was attentively listened to, and called forth some 


discussion. 
Discussion. 

Dr. Hancock asked for a closer union between common 
schools, colleges, and universities. The standing of the com- 
mon schools is fixed in a very great measure by the spirit de- 
rived from the universities above and the attendance at the 
latter should be enc ouraged. 

D. L. Kiehle, State Supt. of Public Schools of Minnesota, 
presented the method adopted in the state he represented 
to obviate the evil of the scarcity of high schools. In the 
Northwest we find it difficult to establish high schools of 
superior grade. But in their place the state has provided a 
high school board, to which body is appropriated $23,000 per 
year, with which to establish high schools throughout the state. 
where needed. The special object of these high schools is to 
prepare studenjs for the college and university course. The 
period of instruction in them is three years, and the fifty or 
sixty high schools now in operation have proved a couplete 
success. The students pass examinations on the special studies 
pursued, and a certificate as to proficiency in any one of the 
studies relieves them from examination of that study in both 
the normal colleges and the university of the state. These 
schools were visited recently by Prof. Payne, who e 
himself much pleased with their success. 

John Hancock, of Dayton, Ohio, stated that Wisconsin 
had adopted this plan, and it was working well there. He 
further said that the discussion on the subject of the relation 
of the university to the public schools brought prominently 
forward the thought that the most essential feature in educa- 
tional work was the securing of first-class teachers. As Mr. 
Carlyle said to a friend who questioned him as to what his boy 
should study: “lt makes but little difference what the boy 
oan put the important consideration is, under whom he 

udies. 

William T. Harris, of Massachusetts, spoke of the advan- 
tages of the higher branches composing university study. It 


is a mistake for high schools to claim for its diplomas the same 
importance as those of universities. They should rather be 
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: ing-stones to the universities, and use their efforts to 
increase the attendance at the universities. 


Bands of Mercy. 
Mr. George T. Angell gave a fifteen minutes’ talk on the 
‘Bands of Mercy.” Itis only two years and a half since the 


order was institated. It has already 4,700 branches, with over 
300,000 members. There are no fees or dues. All the mem- 
hers have to do is to take the pledge not to ill-treat any animal, 
and to try and prevent others from doing so. It encourages 
kindness and aids noble and generous deeds. A great deal of 
good can be done by the teaching of such principles in schools. 
Parents will be reached through their children, and the chil- 
dren grow up into better men and women. He urged the organ- 
ization of the Bands of Mercy in the public schools. 

Chairman Hancock referred with pride to the showing of 
Ohio in Bands of Mercy work, and made a beautiful appeal for 
the teaching of its principles in the schools. They teach 
the children what Dr. Harris calls the ‘ celestial virtue,—love,”’ 


Education in the South. 
The discussion of the ‘‘ Status of Education in the South”’ 
was referred to the general session of the [aternational Con- 


gress of Educators. 
The deliberations of the D»partment of Superintendance 
having been concluded, the)Association adjourned, subject to 


the call of the executive committee, 


stepp 
greatly 


The International Congress of Educators, 
FIRST SESSION. 


The Chairman's Address, 
The International Congress of Education assembled at 2 00 
p.m.; John Hancock, of Ohio, in the chair, who gave a brief 
jotroudactory address, discussing the mission of ‘‘ the Congress.”’ 


He showed the necessity of the existence of such a branch 
of the work by the success that had crowned the labors of the 
National Council of Education. The purpose of this latter 
body is the discussion of such questions as would be impracti 
cable in the Congress of Educators, whose work is but an ex- 
tension of that of the National Council. He said it was hoped 
that there shall be drawn into it a considerable number of for- 
eign educators, which would result in discussions and investi- 
gations of questions of still greater worth than those of the 
National Council. The process of child-study is especially the 
work of the elementary section of the International Congress 
of Education. Upon the proper teaching of the little child 
rests all the higher education; and upon the successful solu- 
tion of the problem committed to us depends the success of 
those working in higher fields. He intimated that if they 
should come to know the child completely there would yet 
arise many grave questions as to the methods by which the 
child may be made to grow into the highest manhood. He re- 
marked: We may calculate, therefore, that we shall not, under 
the most fortunate circumstances, run short of work during 
our generation, for we shall in po way arrive at a true philos- 
ophy of education except by the long and dispassionate efforts 
of a union of earnest minds working to a common end. 


Application of Kindergarten Principles. 

W. N. Hailmann, of Indiana, was the first who addressed 
the meeting, on the Application of Kindergarten Principles 
to Primary Education,” 

He said that the principle on which the kindergarten rests 
was formulated by Froebel, as follows: ‘‘ Education is the 
conscious development of the divine in man and in mankind 
asaunit.”’ This made education broadly and essentially re- 
ligious. It required that in all that was done the feeling and 
knowledge of wholeness, — wholeness in self, wholeness with 
fellow-men, with nature, with God.—which is the essence of 
religion, should be nursed and fostered. From this principle, 
as enounced by Froebel, all the principles on which rested the 
current ‘‘ new edacations”’ of the day, from Eliot’s to Parker’s, 
could be derived. It implied regard for the laws of organic 
growth, for the harmonious unfolding of the faculties, self- 
activity, the “order of nature,’’ respect for childhood, 
The kindergarten, he said, was a practical application of these 
principles for children between the ages of three and six, or in 
their play-stage. Here the children could find ample oppor- 
tunity to be completely what their stage of development re- 
quired, for joyous, all-sided growth. Here they could find 
playthings and materials judiciously constructed and selected, 
with which they could obtain information and skill amid the 
healthy glow of success; here were opportunities for sympa- 
thy, for helpfulness and gratitude, for loving intercourse with 
nature, for the vigorous exercise of imitative and creative 
tendencies, and all these things under the guidance of a wise 
teacher who is wise enough to keep behind the child, and to 
hold its face in the direction of the beautiful, the good, and 
the trae, without compulsion, but only by the judicious ar- 
rangement of surroundings. 

He found the chief obstacles to the application of Froebel’s 
Principles in the inertia of custom among patrons, schoo! offi- 
cers, and teachers, who have for years held the one-sided views 
which give to ordinary education a leaning to the exclusively 
intellectual, the mechanical, and egotistical, and who look 
with a suspicion, born of earnestness, on all that lies beyond 
their accustomed scope. He felt, however, that this opposi- 
tion was not to be wholly deplored, inasmuch as it created a 
healthy friction that enabled progress to get rid of the vagaries 
aod blunders of uataught enthusiasm and incompetence among 
reformers. At any rate, much had been done, in spite of this 
opposition, or with ite help, to bring kindergarten principles 
into the primary school. There was everywhere evident a de- 
sire to beautify the school-room and render it more home-like, 
& growing tendency to adapt courses of study and methods to 
the needs, and even to the wishes of the children; to regard 
the training of the hand in the introdaction of drawing and of 
& number of kindergarten and other occupations; to respect the 
®motions in the time given to music and painting. All these, 
and many other tendencies, clearly show the growth of the 
new education in the primary school. 

here were, however, many directions in which concerted 
action might accomplish reform more speedily, in which the 
schools were ready to co-operate with the refi 
ater consented to be prudent. In proof of this, he adduced 
Belly from his experience in the La Porte public schools. 
; showed that it was practical and feasible to frame courses 
of study in which the distribution of work was made wholly 
on the basis of the child’s mental power, and not on the re- 


(urements of text-books; that in arithmetic the work of the 


ormers, if the|g 


first two years, at least, could be done profitably .with things; 
hat in reading and writing more could be accomplished than 
is usually done, without readers made by adults, relying wholly 
on the work and growth of the children in these arts. Again, 
he showed that it was by no means difficult to give the children 
constant opportunities for making use of what they accomplish 
in social work, in a variety of ways suggested by kindergarten 
practice, and that actual work and actual life furnished, the 
best introduction to the studies of geography, history, and 


science. 
Kindergarten from a Mother’s Standpoint. 
The second paper was given by Mrs. Anna B. Ogden, of 
Washington, D.C., who has charge of the kindergarten exhibit 
and school in the Government Building of the Exposition. 


Kindergarten has been for several years a topic of great in- 
terest, and, like all systems of reform, has a great many ene 
mies, whose prejudices are not founded on the principles that 
govern and permeate the whole system of kindergarten, bat 
on the inadequate schools so often met. Being a teacher of 
several years’ experience, I feel I can speak to you on the sub- 
ject; and as a mother I ask you, from the standpoint of a 
mother, to hearme. [am often asked what is kindergarten ? 
its general principle ? or, as a mother once asked, ‘* Will you 
please tell me what are the points in kindergarten? The 
‘**points’’ are too numerous to enumerate. The general prin- 
ciple ie as old as the human race. The real kindergarten is, 
like the Christian, not tide-bound or limited, but goes forth to 
find and supply the needs of the little child; and not only the 
school life does it consider, but the home life before the child 
is old enongh to be sent to theschool. This is accomplished 
by training young mothers in the normal schools to begin the 
kindergarten work in the babyhood of their children. 

Mrs. Ogden then gave a very interesting, practical chapter 
from her own motherhood life, which must have convinced 
every mother present that kindergarten work must not be de- 
layed until the child fe sent to school, for at the age of three 
months the baby begins to observe, and its mental faculty is ca- 
pable of being trained. Mrs, Ogden said, from observation she 
considered from about three to eight years the proper age for 
the child to attend the kindergarten school. After eight years 
the child is ready for more serious, though equally pleasant 
work; this should be found in a higher graded school, but one 
permeated by the kindergarten principle, where are,— 

Little hands made busy, 

Little feet made useful, 

Little lips made tratbfal. 
The test of kindergarten is not what the child has done, but 
what itis. The training of a child in the kindergarten should 
be seen, not only in its mental, but in its moral and physical 
nature. The three-fold nature of the child is to be developed 
equally in all directions; otherwise this system is a failure, 


The paper of Mrs. Ogden was most warmly received by the 
audience. It was beautifully expressed, admirable in spirit, 
and contained much of personal experience in the use of the 
kindergarten yifts in the training of her own children. 

The paper was discussed by Messrs. Sheldon of Boston, 
Hailmann of Indiana, and Prof. Hughes of Toronto. 


Kindergarten Schools in Canada 

Prof. James L. Hughes, of Toronto, Oat., gave a very inter- 
esting account of the kindergarten schools of his city. The 
problem of the proper relation of the kindergarten to the pri- 
mary work has been close and hearty, and a permanency of 
the work has been secured. The work has veen in opera- 
tion for two years, and the results are a success. The princi- 
ples of the kindergarten are taught io the Provincial Normal 
School of Canada at Toronto. A building is being prepared 
for a free kindergarten in Toronto. The kindergarten of Ber- 
lin, in Ontario, is the only other place in Canada where the 
kindergarten is as yet introduced, The organic union of the 
public school and kindergarten should be secured by the mod- 
ification of the public school and its adaptation to the kinder- 


garten. 
Discussion, 

A pleasant discussion followed Mr. Hughes’ report, in which 
Mr. Sheldon of Boston congratulated the kindergartners upon 
having drifted into a much more appreciative recognition of 
the genuine workers in the elementary public schools than 
they had ten years ago. 

Mr. Hailmann responded happily, and said the study and 
comprehension of the child had united our interests. Mr. 
Sheldon said both sides had modified in some degree their ar- 
bitrary methods, and work in amore enlightened, Froebelian 


spirit. 
EVENING SESSION. 


The International Congress of Educators met at 8.00 o’clock 
p. m.; M. A. Newell in the chair. 
Educational Progress in Jamaica, West Indies. 
The first paper was given by George Hicks, Esq., of Kingston, 
Jamacia, West Indies, assistant inspector of schools, on this 


topic. 

Jamaica, noted for its wondrous beauty, its delichtfal and 
health-restoring climate, and the fertility of its soil, is also 
noted as that one of the West Indies which was the main bat- 
tlefield in all questions pertaining to slavery in the English 
colonies, as weil as the island where the effect of emancipating 
the slaves and giving them facilities for education has been, 
more than in any other colony, examined and discussed from 
diverse points of view and to establish contradictory con- 
clusions. 

The educational progress of Jamaica begins, substantially, 
with the date of mae ore Bag The churches in the island,— 
Episcopal, Moravian, Methodist, Baptist,— entered upon edu- 
cational work, and other agencies entered the opened field,— 
London Missionary Society, the Presbyterians of Scotland, and 
the American Missionary Society,— and sent missionaries and 
schoolmasters to Jamaica. These first schools, altogether too 
few for the needs of the people, did excellent work. But the 
educated schoolmasters were now called to the ministry, for 
the churches were multiplied, and native teachers, with very 
little training, took their places. The schools were increased 
in number, but were hardly as efficient as before. The funds 
for maintaining the schools came mainly from abroad, the pec- 
ple contributing a little, and the government giving a small 
rant to some of the schools. 

After the insurrectton of 1865 the government entered upon 
a systematic effort to increase the number of schools and im- 
prove their quality, It devised a system of giving grants is 
aid to every school, the amount to be determined partly by the 
average attendance and partly by the quality of the work, an 
ascertained at an annual inspection and examination, Under 


this system the schools have greatly increased in number and 
in excellence. The grants in aid the first year, 1868, amounted 
to £3,000; in 1872 to £10,000, and in another ten years to £17,- 
000. There are now 675 schools, with an enrollment o1 60,- 
000, and an average attendance of 40,000. The population in- 
cludes 14,500 whites, 450,000 blacks, and 110,000 of mixed blood, 
noted in the Jamaica census as colored. Most of the whites, 
aod some of the colored, send their children to private schools; 
the rest send them to private echools aided by government, if 


to any. 

Mr. Hicks then discussed the question whether educa- 
tion in Jamaica has been accompsvied by general progress 
or the reverse,— whether the planter’s cry, that Jamaica 
is ruined, is well founded. He showed that the people are 
better housed, better clad, better fed, than formerly; that 
they have schools, and some have books and papers in their 
homes; that they have a largely increased number of churches, 
which they attend on Sunday, instead of using the day fora 
market-day, as in the olden time; that they, of late years, are 
bearing more of their own burdens, maintaining their churches 
and building more; that both among whites and blacks, in 
many localities, there has been a great improvement in 


ual, and physical well-being of the people, a very considerable 
advance;has been made. 
matters of a public nature. There are more and better 
roads; more streams are bridged; the railway is extended; 
the telegraph is established; there are more post-offices, with 
lower rates of postage; markets are built where there were 
none; hospitals are increased, causing medical assistance to be 
more accessible to the people. The population has not dwin- 
died, as has been asserted. The 325,000 at emancipation, 
though dimished by cholera, are now 560,000. 

Within the past four or five years a new era has been en- 
tered upon. A university scholarship, worth annually $1,000, 
has been established, open to competition; a high school aiso, 
open to competition, preparing boys for the university, which 
gives the intelligent lad in an elementary school a chance to 
reach the top of the ladder. The Cambridge local examina- 
tion has been introduced, and schools of secondary instruction 
are brought under its influence. More attention is given to 
the education of girls. The Wesleyans have established a 
giri’s high school, and the Baptist one, of a lower grade and 
less expensive. A very important step in advance is the 
founding by government of a training-college for female 
teachers. The similar college for male teachers is to be en- 
larged. The other training institutions are submitting their 
students to government examination. All teachers can attend 
the examination, and those who pass receive an annual bonus 
of $50 to $75 in addition to their regular pay. Hundreds of 
volumes of educational works have been added to the public 
library in Kingston, many of these kindly donated by members 
of this assuciation. Teachers’ associations have been formed 
in most of the parishes, whereby the best works on education 
are circulated among the teachers, who also receive the Jour- 
NAL OF EDUCATION, AMERICAN TEACHER, Canada School 
Journal, and periodicals from Eogland. There is more public 
interest in education than ever before, and the legislative 
council is considering how to extend education to all the chil- 
dren in the Island. ; 


and for children, 
Progress of Education in Canada. 
The second paper was prepared by J. G. Hodgins, M.A., 


W. E. Sheldon, of Boston; topic, ‘* Progress of Education in 
the Province of Ontario, Can.’?’ This paper was an bistorical 


Canada and ultimately in Oatario. It dwelt at length on the 
\ife and work of Dr. Strachan and of Dr. Ryerson, as factors in 
the educational work of Canada; but no abstract could do 
justice to the admirable essay. 


Srconp DaAy—EVENING SESSION. 


The congress assembled at Talane University at 7 30 p. m., 
for its second session, and was presided over by Prof. W. O, 
Rogers, of New Orleans. 

Massachusetts School System. 

Hon. J. W. Dickinson, secretary of the Board of Education, 

read a paper on the ‘‘ Massachuset's State System of Educa- 


tion.’’ 


colleges and Harvard University. 
controlled by school committees elected by the towns and cit- 


Bay State’’ prominent in educational work. 
Robinson of Massachusetts, on the grand Exposition held 


interests of national education than Massachusetts. 


Lecture by Rev. A. D. Mayo. 
After this the Rev. A. D. Mayo, of Boston, the talented and 


preciate, delivered an able and gratifying description of the 
** Graded Schools of the South,’”’ as they have been developed 
in the New South. 

Education in Japan. 

The Hon. Ichizo Hattori, Commissioner of Japan, who was 
accomptnied by the Hon. Tokichi Takamine, Japanese Com- 
missioner to the World’s Exposition, gave a description of the 
wonderful progress education has made lately in Japan. He 
stated that Japan is divided into forty-four kahns, or as we 
call them states, each of which has its own governor. At the 
last census the population was 37,041,368. The government 
takes great interest in the subject of education, as do also the 
people. There is a Department of Education, with a Minister 
of Education, who is a cabinet officer. Under him is a vice 
commissioner and several secretaries. In each of these kahns 
or states there is a superintendent. 

At first they tried the plan of having school districts com- 
posed of 600 people, but found it would not work; but now 
small districts are arranged according to the necessities and 


(Conginued on page 171,) 


morals; and that in what pertains to the spiritual, intellect- 


There has been improvement in 


Mr. Hicks closed with an explanation of the plan adopted 
during the past year for introducing into the homes and the 
schools attractive and instructive reading-matter for adults 


LL.D., deputy Minister of Education in Oatario, and read by 


sketch of the development of the system of education in Upper 


Massachusetts has always furnished education for all 
her citizens; and more, has by law compelled all the towns to 
provide schools for all the pupils of the people. The system 
is divided into grades,—elementary, grammar, high, and nor- 


mal schools, with several schools of science, art, etc., and the 
The public schools are 


ies. Mr. Dickinson stated the grand results of the echool sys- 
tem, showing by statistics that the schools had made the *‘ Old 

He presented to 
the City of New Orleans the hearty congratulations of Governor 


within its limits. No state will more generously sustain the 


popular lecturer whom the people of New Orleans highly ap- 
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Few things can a teacher do of more importance or 
greater usefulness than to select the choicest thoughts 
in the most beautiful settings, and fix thoughts and 
words in the minds of the pupils. Get them perma- 
nently fastened in the memory. They will lock the 
door against vice and crime. 


ComrEntius, 1n The Great Didactic, says that “aschool 
without discipline is a mill without water. For, take 
the water away and the mill stops; take discipline 
away and the school lags, It does not follow from this 
that a school is to be a place of cries, blows, and weals ; 
but there must be vigilance and attention, both in the 
teacher and taught.” If“ Order is heaven’s first law,” 
let everything in school have its own time and its own 
place. Neither should one recitation trespass upon an- 
other. Method oils the machinery, keeps pupils inter- 
ested, hence amiable, and smooths the teacher’s pathway. 


THE people of Newport are making admirable arrange- 
ments for the meeting of the American Institute of 
Instruction, to be held in that city next July. This 
meeting will be on July 7, 8, and 9, and the National 
Association, at Saratoga, will be on July 14, 15, and 16, 
—the week following. 

The city council of Newport has done a noble thing 
in making an appropriation of $500 toward the expenses 
of the Institute. The skating rink has been secured 
for the meetings, and Supt. Littlefield is making excel- 
lent arrangements in respect to hotels and boarding- 
houses. Mammoth excursions will be planned, and, un- 
doubtedly, round-trip tickets which will include both 
meetings, at Newport and Saratoga, will be offered. 
The indications are that these two gatherings will be 
large and successful. 


THE question of a more permanent tenure-of-office 
service of the teachers in the public schools is an im- 
portant one, which is now being widely discussed. No 
one doubts that a frequent change of teachers is a seri- 
ous drawback upon the success of any school. Perma- 
nency is so highly desirable that in many places great 
efforts are made to secure the continuance in the same 
school of the teachersemployed. Many towns and cities 
for this purpose increase the salaries for continuous 
service for a series of years. In New York and other 
places the annual election of teachers is dispensed with 
for the same reason, It is believed that there is a grow- 
ing sentiment in favor of a similar plan in this common- 
wealth. At least it will generally be admitted that it 
would be wise to give to the several town and city 
school committees discretionary power in the matter. 
To this end the following petition is now being exten- 


sively circulated in different parts of the state. The 

“Great and General Court” can hardly do a better 

thing for the welfare of the state than to grant the 

prayer of the petitioners and pass an act in accordance 

therewith : 

To the Honorable Senate and House of Representatives, of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, in General Court assembled : 


The undersigned petitioners, citizens of , respectfully 
petition your Honorable Court to so amend and enlarge the 
powers of school committees that a more permanent tenure of 
service of teachers in our public schools may be secured. 


HARVARD COLLEGE. 


The annual reports of the president and treasurer of 
Harvard College for 1883-4 have just appeared from the 
University Press, at Cambridge. The pamphlet con- 


stains 186 pages, with 50 pages additional, embracing 


the treasurer’s statement for the year ending Aug. 31, 
1884, 

This statement of the treasurer shows that the gen- 
eral investments of the college:amount to more than 
four million, eight hundred thousand dollars, and that 
during the year about half a million has been invested 
in railroad bonds. The net income of these general in- 
vestments is over two hundred thousand dollars. Al- 
though dealing with such large sums, yet all income is 
annually employed in the vigorous and aggressive work 
of the college; and at the end of the last year it ap- 
peared that the expenses were $271.17 more than the 
receipts. 

In this report, which is of great interest and value, 
President Eliot devotes something over twenty pages 
to the history of the growth, during sixty years past, of 
the elective system of studies, now more generally pur- 
sued by this college, perhaps, than in any other in the 
country. President Eliot says: 

‘* On the practical completion of a development which begun 
sixty years ago, it is worth while to review the successive steps 
of the long progress from a uniform ‘curriculum’ to a system 
which permits a free choice of studies, and which prescribes 
little less than the number of studies to be pursued from year 
to year by the regular candidate for the degree, and the order 
in which graded courses of instruction within the same de- 
partment shall be pursued.”’ 

He sketches the growth of this system, beginning with 
a report of a committee, of which Joseph Story was 
chairman, in 1824, till “in 1872 all required studies had 
disappeared from the senior year, in 1879 from the 
junior year, and in 1884 from the sophomore year.” In 
the last year we find no required studies for any class 
above the freshman, and for the freshman class seven 
required and nine electives. 

In accordance with the plan now approved, and to go 
into operation with future classes, beginning in 1887, 
this elective system is to extend (or descend) to the 
sub-freshman class. This method, —which was pub- 
lished in full in our issue of March 5, on pages 155 and 
156,—is quite complicated, and evidently will require 
some careful study on the part of the teachers in the 
preparatory schools fully to comprehend it; but if we 
grasp it aright, it will allow any student who wishes to 
enter Harvard College,—or, perhaps, we should say Uni- 
versity,—with no knowledge of Greek whatever, or with 
no knowledge of Latin whatever, and he may so select 
his studies during the entire four years as to exclude 
the Greek or the Latin, and may graduate in good 
standing, taking his degree of A.B. with not a moment’s 
attention to one or the other,—as he may have elected at 
the beginning,—of these ancient classics, and with only 
the bare rudiments of the other of them. If we under- 
stand the drift of the new course of study, it is designed, 
in general, to demand for admission to college, at least of 
@ portion of the young men, the elements of natural sci- 
ence and modern languages in place of the amount of Latin 
and Greek heretofore required. Then, in the college cur- 
riculum,—possibly the course of study should no longer 
be considered a “curriculum,”—the ancient languages 
may be omitted entirely, or pursued only to a very lim- 
ited degree. In other words, the ancient degree of 
Bachelor of Arts will be given for a scientific course of 
study, perhaps with modern languages thrown in, rather 
than a literary and classical education. 

For centuries past the degree of A.B. has had a some- 


what definite meaning. It has indicated the successful 


completion of a course of liberal study, especially in- 
cluding a good working knowledge of the Latin and 
Greek languages and literatures. The question now 
presents itself whether there is sufficient reason for 
changing this ancient meaning of the degree. If ,it is 
considered that some young gentlemen need a different 
course of study, why not let a different degree be con- 
ferred,—a B.S. or a B.P., either of which may be re- 
garded as an equivalent for the A.B. 

Another question is of serious importance to all friends 
of true education, which is this: Whether President 
Eliot reasons correctly in coming to the conclusion 
which he has evidently reached, that the increased scien- 
tific instruction and modern languages are a fair and 
full equivalent for that classical culture and training 
which for so many generations has been approved by the 
best minds the world has yet produced. It would be 
an unfortunate result if, by the proposed changes, the 
oldest university in America should have its standard 
so lowered as to begin the university course of study 
where hitherto the college course has commenced. The 
president of a prominent state university at the West, 
last summer, suggested that the American college should 
be blotted out of existence, and that in its place the 
studies of the freshman and sophomore years should be 
given to the preparatory schools; inasmuch as they 
properly belonged to the secondary education, and that 
the junior and senior studies should be taken up in the 
universities. If we understand the new plan proposed 
for the future of Harvard, it is, substantially that, 
in this rapid and impulsive age of American thought, 
our people will not afford the time necessary to send 
their sons through a college course of study, to be fol- 
lowed by the university training; therefore the college 
proper must drop out and the university must take 
its place. We greatly fear that such a course will 
prove detrimental to the best interests of our American 
people, and we firmly believe that they will not permit 
the experiment to be so generally tried as to endanger 
the best interests of society, as it assuredly would if it 
should prevail; and, moreover, that the trend of educa- 
tional thought in our country to-day is rather in favor 
of a broadening and expanding and strengthening of 
the educational forces and forms, which wil! give results 
quite opposite to those contemplated by the recent 
changes in Harvard. 


THE STEADFAST SHINING OF THE SUN. 


These are the days when the sun compels attention. 
We can but gladly notice the longer mornings, the 
later afternoons, the higher roadways in the heavens 
that the sun travels. When there comes a new snow- 
fall, we remark that its stay is short; and asfor the old 
and hardened drifts, they begin to show signs of relent- 
ing. Outin the maple-woods there is a cry of blithe 
voices, a clatter of buckets and sleds and snow-shoes, 
and the crackle, whirr, and glare of the flames are proof 
that the sugar-makers have gone to work. It isa proof, 
too, that the sunshine so steadfastly pouring has reached 
the silent depths of the trunks of the trees, and all 
through the maple-veins is the tingle of the new life 
that is stirring. In the gardens as well as the woods 
there are pleasant indications of achange. Some crocus 
or snow-drop on the sunny side of a bank may put its 
head up out of its white bed and say, in the beautiful 
sign-language of bud and flower, “Spring is not far 
away.” 

The most noticeable effect is in the lives of the people 
that may own the sugar-orchard or the garden, or not 
able to own, are contented to work therein. People’s 
faces are shortened by smiles. They exchange hilarious 
greetings, and old Capt. So-and-So slaps Squire Jones 
familiarly on the back and says, “Ha, ha, Tom! Old 
winter is goin’. The sun has broken his back. He 
will growl yet in a few more storms, I suppose, but he 

can’t growl long,—the bear!” Six weeks ago the cap- 
tain would not have dared use such disrespectful lan- 
guage as that. Jack Frost would have quickly clapped 
a pair of nippers on his nose and made it white as a 
clothes-line when the sheets are on it. Tradesmen look 
happy. They hold out their hands to the sunshine, rub 
them in this warm bath, and chuckle as they say, “ Peo- 


ple will be out to buy now,” There’s 9 sick man at 
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onder window, and looking up toward the sapphire 
sky of soft, tender coloring, he sees a blue-bird in the 
lace-work of the elm-branches, and he says, “Thank 
God, spring is coming ! ” In all the above the results 
of the sun’s steadfast shining are seen. Whata patient, 
growing illumination! What a continued beneficence,— 
though winds have tried to blow it. out, rains quench, 
and snow-storms smother ! 

Blessed be steadfastness in shining, patience in kindly 
doing ; and if the patience have growth as well as per- 
manence, then two-fold is the blessing. But,—for we 
know all about it,—if there is anything that makes im- 
patient, that disturbs one’s peace of mind, turning nerves 
into needles, it is school-keeping, the very work de- 
manding for its best fruits a nature that is self-control- 
ling, and so can control others. It is steadfast shining 
that is needed, patience in all its fullness. Greene, the 
English historian, says of Marlborough, “ The passions 
which stirred the men around him, whether noble or 
ignoble, were to him simply elements in an intellectual 
problem which had to be solved by patience.” Marl- 
borough probably never taught school. Indeed, it is 
said he was a man of “ neglected education.” If he had 
been a dominie on a school platform, he would undoubt- 
edly have flourished as his scepter that sentiment which 
he wrote again and again, “ Patience will overcome all 
things.” May we have the benefit of his experience! 

In the school-life some difficulty may occur and pre- 

sent to us a front like a hardened snow-bank. Among 
all the methods that may be used, don’t omit patience. 
Turn a lot of sunshine on the trouble and let it stream 
day after day. Wait. Don’t carry impatient hands, 
Some scholar may be grateful in the future for your 
willingness to wait now,—some character hard to under- 
stand, puzzling you, and yet not bafiling you, for you 
patiently wait until he shall disclose himself to you. 
What if the snow-drift melt and open, revealing the 
crocus-bud ? Don’t be despairing, then, but shine and 
wait, You will see the winter day of some trial thaw- 
ing out of sight. The sky shall glow with light, and 
some bird of song will make your soul tremble with its 
own ecstasy. 


LAKE DE FUNIAK. 


Under the attractive title, “4 Winter Assembly in the 
Land of Summer,” the Florida Chautauqua held its 
opening meeting on Feb. 18, at the new tabernacle on 
the shore of Lake De Funiak. This charming little 
lake is situated in western Florida, between Tallahassee 
and Pensacola, on the Florida division of the Louisville 
& Nashville railroad. It is really at the southern ex- 
tremity of the great ridge of sand-hills which, beginning 
at Aiken, 8. C., descends through the entire length of 
Georgia, terminating within a few miles of the Gulf, in 
Florida. Along this ridge have been found the most 
healthful resorts for that large class of people affected 
with troubles of the lungs and throat,—the dry atmos- 
phere, absence of mud and malaria, and the presence of 
vast stretches of pine woods giving to the whole region 
a marked superiority as a winter residence. Both 
Aiken, 8. C., and Thomasville, Ga, are on this ridge, 
and, unless we mistake, Lake De Funiak as a sanitary 
resort will, in due time, become equally famous, In- 
deed, in point of climate and more than one feature of 
its situation, this spot is the most attractive we have 
come upon in our winter wandering, now five years pro- 
longed through fifteen southern states. The only at- 
tractions are the lovely pine forest, extending hundreds 
of miles, and the group of exquisite, clear lakes, of which 
De Funiak is one. The place is quiet as nature itself, 
and only the group of buildings, erected by the com- 
pany who have established the retreat, gives a reminder 
of civilization. But the buildings are a pleasant con- 
trast to so many of the dilapidated villages that set up 
a8 winter retreats, They are all new; the great hotel 
one of the best in the south; the tabernacle large and 
convenient; and several pretty cottages for northern 
residents are going up. The lake is a gem,—a mile in 
circumference, sixty feet deep, clear as crystal, its sur- 
face three hundred feet above the Gulf. Two miles 
away is a larger sheet of water, and for miles on miles 
one can stroll or ride over the soft, clean floor of the 


lovely pine woods. The wild ducks sport unmolested 


in the water, and the deer roam in the forest within a 
mile of the grounds. Altogether, we can hardly con- 
ceive a more peaceful haven for a tired and half-sick 
man, longing for quiet and the companionship of a few 
genial friends. We believe Lake De Funiak is destined 
to become a favorite resort, both for summer and winter. 

But, in addition to this attraction, the enterprising 
company have built a commodious tabernacle, seating 
three thousand people, with other smaller buildings, 
offering inducements for all sorts of respectable gather- 
ings for the vast range of country the situation com- 
mands. ‘The center of these arrangements is the Florida 
Chautauqua assembly, which is permanently located here. 
This assembly has no connection with the New York 
Chautauqua save in name and the general plan of its 
organization. Like its original, it really aims to be a 
popular university, offering facilities for a month of 
study and instruction through a great variety of de- 
partments. The officers are gathered from every por- 
tion of the country, the superintendent of instruction 
being Rev. A. H. Gillet, A.M., Cincinnati,O. We find 
in the program the names of many of the wonderfully 
effective people who have given to Chautauqua its na- 
tional reputation. Besides the acvomplished superin- 
tendent, we find the names of Mr. Frank Russell, Geo. 
T. Angell, Miss Birch, Rev. Alfred A. Wright, Prof. 
W. F. Sherwin, Mr. and Miss Von Finkelstein, and 
Miss Ida Harper, besides a bewildering array of the 
most popular lecturers and instructors from all parts of 
the Union. The plans of the management are broad 
and generous, including the formation of an agricultural 
society for western Florida, and the possibility of estab- 
lishing a school of theology,— perhaps a collegiate 
school at no distant day. 

Here, on a pleasant winter afternoon, the great tab- 
ernacle was dedicated by the two hundred people who 
had been gathered at the opening of its work. Short 
addresses, music, and in the evening a charming illus- 
trated lecture on life in Palestine by the accomplished 
brother and sister Von Finkelstein, made up the attrac- 
tion of the first day. The Journat or Epvucation 
was represented by Rev. A. D. Mayo, who will return 
for a course of three lectures on March 7, 8, and 9. 
We learn that the attendance is daily increasing, and 
everybody who comes wants to come again. 

It is impossible to calculate the outcome of this cour- 
ageous enterprise upon the educational progress of the 
South. It plants in the very heart of the vast pine re- 
gion, between the Mississippi and the Atlantic, in a 
country more destitute of educational opportunities than 
almost any other, an institution which represents all the 
best tendencies of American culture, and summons 
hither from every quarter of the Union the ablest in- 
structors and all who choose to come to be instructed. 
We believe the sagacious educational managers of the 
Florida Chautauqua have done wisely, and that the 
southern people will respond. The time has come when 
our wealthy northern folk ought to do a good deal more 
for Florida than spend money in its expensive hotels, 
speculate in orange groves, and send little alligators 
home to their children in bottles. This state, with all 
its vast capabilities, is poor, with a valuation of only 
$60,000,000 ; its school system very imperfectly devel- 
oped; its population, away from a few locations, scat- 
tered. Florida needs, what every gulf state must have 
before its prosperity can be assured, a thorough revival 
of the spirit of elementary education, which will lift up 
its entire laboring class, of both races, and give to the 
worker the ability to develop this marvelous common- 
wealth by the modern methods of industry. No better 
thing could be done than to plant a generous endow- 
ment under the Florida Chantauqua. 


DRIFT. 


— The educational people of New Orleans are already speak- 
ing of the encouragement and hope gained from the late Con- 
gress of Educators in that city. It was a remarkable body of 
people; and although the monster attraction of the Expositiou 
prevented the crowded audience that would otherwise have 
greeted its sessions, yet in the more vital way of the associa- 
tion of many of the best people of all parts of the country, a 
great deal was done. It is to be hoped that the valuable pa- 
pers read at the meetings will be preserved in some permanent 


form. 


— Many of our sharp-set critics of educational affairs seem 


to forget that a good school is impossible anywhere unless sup- 
ported by corresponding institutions and backed by the con- 
stant aid of the reliable portion of a community. Nothing is 
more common than to hear the most contemptuous disparage- 
ment of the teachers and schools of a community by people 
who have never visited the one, and could not be induced to 
show the most ordinary social attention to the other. Schools 
do not keep themselves any more than churches, legislatures, 
families, or railroads. We all understand that none of these 
institutions and agencies can be maintained at a high level 
unless the reliable portion of the community is perpetually 
organized, to preserve them against their numerous ene- 
mies.- No institution has so many or so formidable foes as a 
good school. Against it are arrayed ignorance, indifference, 
ecclesiastical and political policy, the conceit of poor teachers, 
and the preoccupation of influential classes. In the face of 
this formidable array, nothing can prevail but the eternal vig- 
ilance of its friends and the sympathy of the upper side of the 
community. If half the energy now expended in the denunci- 
ation of schools and abuse of teachers were directed to their 
visitation and the cultivation of a friendly interest in those 
who have them in charge, many of their most serious defects 
would disappear, and the whole atmosphere of the educational 
world become enlivened with a new spirit and a more hopeful 
outlook. 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


— The following circular has just been received from Pres- 
ident Soldan. We shall take pleasure in reporting from time 
to time the progress made in arranging for the meeting: 


St. Louis, March 3, 1885. 

The next meeting of the National Educational Association 
will be held at Saratoga, July 14-18. 

The Board of Education of that city, together with other 
citizens, will arrange and organize commtttees to perfect all 
local arrangements. They have extended the heartiest wel- 
come to the association. Railroad fares as well as hotel rates 
will be greatly reduced, and a thousand boarding-places in the 
city at about a dollar a day are to besecured. It is hoped that 
the meeting will be largely attended. 

I will take pleasure in informing you, from time to time, of 
the progress in the preparations for the meeting, and respect- 
fully ask for your kind support in the attempt to make this 
meeting a successful one. 

Very respectfully, F. Louris SoLpAn, Prest. N. E. A. 


— The extended report of the educational meetings at New 
Orleans, which occupies several pages of this issue will prove 
of wide and practical interest to thousands of our readers. 
Seldom does an occasion present itself when such a number of 
distinguished men and women from all parts of the country 
meet in an educational gathering as assembled in New Orleans 
during the last week in February. To indicate the breadth 
and scope of the meetings, we append hereto a list of some of 
the distinguished representative educators there present from 
about twenty-five states and countries: 


T. W. Bicknell, Editor JouRNAL oF Ep., Boston. 

Wm. Preston Johnston, Prest. Tulane Univ., New Orleans, 
Henry Whitehall, Camden, N. J. 

W. E. Sheldon, Sec. Nat. Ed. Assoc., Boston. 

George Hicks, Kingston, Jamaica, West Indies. 

Warren Easton, State Supt. Schools Louisiana, New Orleans. 
L. W. Mason, Boston, Mass. 

Asbury Coward, State Supt. of Ed., South Carolina, 

John H. McLean, Georgetown, Tex. 

Frank A. Fitzpatrick, Leavenworth, Kan. 

Julius D. Dreher, Roanoke College, Va. 

Anna E. Mallon, New Orleans, La. 

Fanny Espy, New Orleans, La. 

Adda Meadows, New Orleans, La. 

John Hitz, Switzerland, Europe. 

W. C. Rote, San Antonio, Tex. 

Newton C. Dougherty, Peoria, Il. 

L. G. Barbour, Central Universitv, Richmond, Ky. 

Andrew J. Rickoff, Yonkers, N. Y. 

Aaron Gove, Denver, Col. 

Solomon Palmer, New Orleans, La. 

F. R. Feitshans, Springfield, ll. 

W. B. Powell, Illinois. 

Leslie Lewis, Hyde Park, Il). 

F. Louis Soldan, Prest. Nat. Ed. Assoc., St. Louis, Mo. 

L. R Klemm, Hamilton, O. 

D. L. Kieble, Minneapolis, Minn. 

James L. Hughes, Toronto, Can. 

Josiah Hurty, Paris, Il). 

T. G. Richardson, M.D., Dean Med. Dept., Tulane Univ.,La, 
R. R. Farr, Supt. Pub. Instr., Richmond, Va. 

H. R. Gass, Supt. Pub. Instr., Michigan. 

James M. Garnett, professor in Univ. of Virginia. 

H. 8. Jones, Supt. of Schools, Erie, Pa. 

A, R. Taylor, president Normal School, Emporia, Kan. 

B, B. Seelye, Vicksburg, Miss. 

J. B. Young, Supt , Davenport, Ia. 

John Hancock, Dayton, O. 

Gustavus J. Orr, Atlanta, Ga. 

M. A. Newell, Baltimore, Md. 

Mrs. May Wright Sewall, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Rey. G. W. Bothwell, M.A., New Orleans, La. 

Wilmot H. Goodale, Baton Rouge, La. 

Brother Uzarias, Prest. Rock Hill Coll., Ellicott City, Md. 
J. A. Foil, Catawba High and Normal School, Newton, N.C, 
E, E. White, Cincinnati, O. 

John Eaton, Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. L. F. Brockway, Chicago, [Il. 

Edward A. Spring, Perth Amboy, N. J. 

A. D, Mayo, Boston, Mass. 

R. H. Jesse, Tulane Univy., New Orleans, La. 

P. B. Hulse, New York City. 

R. C. Hitchcock, Straight Univ., New Orleans, La. 

S. E. Lathrop, Macon, Ga. 

Alex. Hogg, Forth Worth, Tex. 

Walter Hillmann, Centra! Institute, Clinton, Miss. 

J. A. Smith, State Supt. Education, Miss. 

H. F. Johnson, Whitworth Female Coll., Brookhaven, Miss, 


Wm, T. Harris, Concord, Mass.; and others, 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


— Mr. Jalian Hawthorne has recently finished two stories, 


The Countess Almara’s Murder and The Trial of Gideon. 


The scenes in the plot of the former are in New York City, 
and of the latter near the hills of Moab, in pre-historic times. 
Both stories will be published in one volume by Funk & Wag- 
nalls, New York. 

— Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls have in press a new and revised 
edition of A Library of Religious Poetry, edited by the 
eminent scholar and teacher, Philip Schaff, D.D., LL. D., and 
Arthur Gilman, A.M, The work covers over 1,000 pages, and 
warrants popularfavor. This edition will be ready in April. 


— Ginn, Heath & Co., Boston, have ready No. 1 of ‘‘ Diver- 
sions for Students,’’— Queen of Hearts,—a dramatic fantasia, 
by J. B. G., in which the characters are made up to represent, 
in name and dress, the principal cards in a suite, It is bright 
and lively throughout. 

— Addie’s Husband, a novel, published by D. Appleton & 
Co., New York; price 25 cents. This novel combines some of 
the qualities of Rhoda Broughton and of the author of The 
House on the Marsh, an English story of a family of young 
people who are left utterly destitute by an extravagant, worth- 
less father. 

— Harper & Brothers, New York, have issued in “‘ Franklin 
Square Library” series, Great Porter Square, by B. L. Far- 
jeon, a story of a mysterious murder in a London lodging- 
house; and Miss Brown, by Vernon Lee (Miss Violet Paget), 
shows up the alleged insincerity of the msthetic movement and 
leaders in Eagland, with portraits of Rosetti, Swinburne, and 
Wilde in disguise. 

— The Stars and Constellations, by Royal Hill, is the 
name of a work about to be issued from the press of Funk & 
Wagnalls. It is something wholly new, being a complete 
chart of the heavens, doing away with the ‘‘star maps,” and 
making the location of every important star and constellation 
easy without instruments or globes. It is intended both for 
private use, and for use in schools, academies, and colleges. 


— G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, have ready No. 21 of 
the ‘‘Question of ths Day Series,” entitled A Solution of 
the Mormon Problem, by John Codman, author of The 
Mormon Country ; price, 25 cents. Frequent visits to Utah 
and journeys through the territory have afforded abundant 
opportunities for the writer to acquire a knowledge of the sub- 
ject discussed in this pamphlet. The essay aids in arriving 
at a clearer understanding of the question, and guides in pracy 
tical work to secure the emancipation of the Mormon people 
from the curse of polygamy. 

— Prof. John. G. R. McElroy, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, has prepared for publication a practical work on The 
Structure of English Prose—A Manual of Composition 
and Rhetoric, presenting in text-book form the lectures read 
before the students of the university during the past eight 
years. He does not merely discuss the theory of rhetoric, but 
shows the student by practical exercises, taken from our latest 
literature, how to express it when found. Though theory is 
by no means lost sight of, the aim is eminently practical, thus 
adapting it for use in both college and advanced classes in 
high schools aud seminaries. A.C. Armstrong & Son, New 
York, will publish this work very shortly. 

— The Youths"s Companion: A National Paper for the 
Young. While it is designed for the young, yet it isso instruc- 
tive that it will be read every week by all the adults of the 
family. Boys who become subscribers never outgrow it. Its 
circulation is not only over the entire nation, but it sends out 
each week more than 340,000 copies to regular subscribers 
No other weekly literary paper in the world approaches it in 
the number of subscribers. The unparalelled success of The 
Youth’s Companion is the best possible proof of its merits. 
lt is published by Perry, Mason & Co., 43 Temple Place, Bos- 
ton; weekly, $1.75 per year. 

— D. Lothrop & Co., Boston, have published How Success 
is Won, by Mrs. Sarah K, Bolton, with portrait; price, $1.00. 
This handsome volume is made up of biographies of twelve 
men who have achieved distinguished successes in the various 
directions in which they turned their respective energies. 
Mrs. Bolton not only rehearses the main incident of their 
lives, but shows that in every case the success and honors at- 
tained were the result of industry, economy, and high moral 
principle. Among those selected to illustrate how success 
may be won under different circamstances are Peter Cooper, 
Jobn B. Gough, John G. Whittier, Henry M. Stanley, and 
Alexander H. Stephens. The several sketches are bright and 
pointed, and the portraits which illustrate them add to their 
value. 

— One of the most unique and original ideas in chromo- 
lithography is the Columbia Valentine, just issued by the 
Pope Manufacturing Company of Boston, Mass. The design 
is in twelve colors and mounted upon a panel. The picture, 
from a painting by Copeland of Boston, is artistically divided 
into three scenic sections: the first, a view of early sunrise, 
with fine atmospheric effect, represents the wheelman’s morn- 
ing ride; the center scene, appropriately framed by the tire of 
an Expert bicycle, is a strikingly beautiful view of picturesque 
country, @ lady riding upon a tricycle accompanied by a 
mounted bicyclist, crossing a rustic bridge in the foreground ; 
the last scene is a wheel by moonlight, the bright rays of the 
hub-lights cutting the semi-darkness. Upon the back of the 
panel is a poem descriptive of the picture, 


The same firm also have ready Baccalaureate Sermons, by 
A. P. Peabody, D.D., LL.D.; price, $1.25. Dr. Peabody holds 
a distinguished place among the great teachers of morals and 
religion of the day, and his utterances have done much to 
mould and fashion the character not only of many of those 
who gone out from the halls of the university with which he 
is connected, but many who have read his special published 
discourses in widely separated and various parts of the world. 
The nineteen sermons which make up the volume before us 
are admirable exemplifications of the style of the author, and 
of his direct and straightforward method of dealing with 
things. The value of the volume is by no means confined to 
the religious reader. Its contents appeal strongly to every 
thinking man, and furnish suggestions and advice upon men- 
tal and moral questions of the gravest importance. 


and Mineral Record. By 5S. K. Hitch- 
principal of Biddeford High School, 
ete. For sale by the author, Biddeford, Me. 

This work requires that the student should be familiar with 
the blowpipe and the different flames produced by it, and the 
other apparatus used in connection with it, before beginning 
work upon unknown minerals. By carefully following the 
directions and performing the experiments described, skill may 
be acquired, and ability increased in classifying specimens of 
unknown composition. The record of mineral tests and chem- 
ical reactions may be readily kept in the spaces prepared by 
the author of this handy book. Appended is an index of the 
mineral testeds. 


The Young Men and the Churches. Why some of them 
are Outside, and Why they Ought to Comein. By Wash- 
ington Gladden. Boston: Congregational S. S. and Pub. 
Society. Price, 50 cents. 

This is a book that should be read by all interested in the 
spiritual welfare of the young men of America, and who desire 


to see the Christian church made a power for good. 


Bnergy and Motion. A Text-book of Elementary Mechan- 
ics. By Wm. Paice, M.A., assistant master University Col- 
lege School, London, and member of the London Mathe. 
matical Society. New York: Cassell & Co, Price, 75 cents. 


This is an elementary work on the first principles of motion, 
foree, and energy. Book I, treats of motion (kinematics), its 
velocity and acceleration, distance and acceleration; distance, 
velocity, and acceleration; the principles of the parallelogram 
and the polygon; and uniform velocity with acceleration. 
Book IL. treats of Kinetics, force and mass weight, work and 
energy, moments and parallel forces, mass center, center of 
gravity, equilibrium, statics, machines, and the laws of mo- 
tion. Appended are answers to exercises. Tho exercises are 
mainly new, and the book is the outcome of several years 
teaching, and will be found a very usefal text-book. 


English History in Rhyme: An Aid to Memory for the Use 
of Schools; with Genealogical Tables of the Sovereigns of 
England and their Families. By Mrs. Mary Russell Gardner, 
principal of School for Young Ladies, 603 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. For sale by the author. Price, 50 cents. 

The title indicates the plan of this book. It aims to make 
the learning of dates and facts of history an agreeable pastime. 
The metrical sammary contains the chief features in English 
history from the British and Roman period B.C, 55 to the 
present time. The opening lines are: 


“ From conquered Gaul, victorious Cwsar crossed the belt of sea 
To meet on Britain’s fabled shore the swarming enemy.” 


And the closing lines: 


“In sixty-one Prince Albert died, but still Victoria reigns, 
And holds a wise, impartial sway o’er ali her vast domains,” 


There are convenient explanatory marginal notes, and a gen- 
ealogical table, not only giving the whole line of English kings, 
but telling whom they married, with the names of their chil- 
dren. Teachers as well as scholars will find the little book a 
valuable companion. 


The Civil Service in the United States. [From the Re- 
ports of 1884] By John M. Comstock, chairman of the 
United States Board of Examiners for the Customs Service 
in New York City. New York: Henry Holt & Co. $2.00. 


This handy book of reference contains a catalogue of all 
non-elective positions, with the compensation of each, and 
fullinformation in regard to the open competitive examina- 
tions under the act of 1883; also a description of the Civil Ser- 
vice of the states of New York and Massachusetts, and their 
municipalities under recent laws. Dorman B, Eaton, U. S. 
Civil Service Commissioner, states the following opinion of 
this book: 

**It will be highly useful to those proposing to enter the 
civil service examinations. It is the first contribution of its 
kind toward a new literature of administrative science greatly 
needed in this country. That growing sentiment which now 
enforces better administrative methods will soon compel, in 
colleges and academies, some adequate instruction in the prin- 
ciples on which those methods rest. Your book is significant 
of a change in public opinion, and is therefore both timely and 
auspicious. I feel sure that it will reach many editions, and 
will do much to advance the reform of the civil service of the 
country.” 

Primer and First Reader. By E. A. Turner. 

Ginn, Heath & Co. Price, 24 cents. 


Boston: 


This book is designed to be introductory to ‘‘ Classics for Repo 


Children.” The first part of the book, it is intended by the 
author, should be taught from the blackboard, The word and 
sound lessons are very happily graded, and the words used con- 
tain the short sounds of all the vowels except y, the long sound 
of which is first, d the sounds (one sound) of the conso- 
nants except , k, »,w,y,q, and z. The sounds of these let- 


ters should be taught when words containing them are given 


When the children can readily read the words and little sen- 
tences from the blackboard, they will be prepared for the use 
of the book and the lessons which follow. The author insists 
that the words, and the ideas conveyed by them, should be 
made familiar to the children, and then read in the same 
tone that they would talk. In this the author aims at a most 
worthy object, for good reading is something more than call- 


ing words. 


Memoirs of David Brainerd. Edited with an Introduction 
by J. M. Sherwood, author of The History of the Cross; 
also an essay on God’s Hand in Missions. By Arthur T. 
Pierson, D.D. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. Price, $1.50. 
David Brainerd was a distinguished missionary to the Indi- 

ans of North America, who died at the house of Jonathan 
Edwards, who prepared his memoirs, which were published in 
Boston in 1749. The present book is based upon this early 
work of Mr. Edwards, and also on a subsequent memoir by 
Dr. Sereno E. Dwight, published in New Haven in 1822, and 
afterward included in the complete edition of Edward’s works 
in 1880. The work is now entirely out of print, and yet it is 
a work of rare excellence and extraordinary spiritual power. 
Brainerd is the missionary saint of New England. The story 
of his life has been a potent force in the modern missionary 
era. Reading the life of Brainerd was what decided Henry 
Martyn to devote himself to the missionary work. Carey also 
received a baptism from the same source. Thousands and 
tens of thousands of Christians in America and Europe, and 
all over the missionary world, have had their piety deepened, 
their faith quickened, and their spirit of consecration fanned 
into a flame by reading the wondrous record of this man’s life 
and Christian experience, whose brief ministry was spent 
among the Indians of the American wilderness. No better 
manual of Christian experience has ever been given to the 
world, no loftier example of Christian heroism and consecra- 
tion to the work and purpose of Christianity, since the apos- 
tolic age, has ever been held up. There is still power in these 
memoirs, as there was in the bones of the prophet long buried, 
produce life when resurrected. 


Geonomy: Creation of the Continents by Ocean Currents. By 
J. Stanley Grimes, author of Problems of Creation and Mys- 
teries of the Head and Heart. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co, Price, $1.00. 

Rev. W. R. Coovert, in an introduction, commends the 
author and his advanced system of physical geology and geog- 
raphy. The treatise is especially devoted to the elliptical of 
the origin of continents, which, if true, would create a greater 
revolution in geology than gravitation did in astronomy. The 
author discusses from his stand-point the general ocean cur- 
rents, the elliptical currents, effects of ocean resistance, lack 
of symmetry, local and counter currents, limits of the ellipses, 
extension of the continents, loxodromic trends, the sediment, 
the northern glacial epoch, the southern glacial epoch, the 
mountain upheavals, the North Indian Ocean, and sums up 
his views of the important questions that can be answered by 
geonomy, and in this review shows the value of the new system. 
The writer says ‘‘he had not the advantage enjoyed by the 
supposed angel,’’ but reasons by induction from present facts 
back to the time when continents were inembryo. His reason- 
ing is ingenious, and will interest teachers of geology and 


physical geography. 


A Handy Dictionary of Synonyms, with which are com- 
bined the words _—- in meaning. By H.C. Faulkner, 
Cloth, 50 cents. New York: A. L. Burt. 

As an aid to the vocabulary of words, essential to exactness 
in writing and speaking, this book will be found very useful 
and convenient. Mr. Faulkner has given in this Handy Dic- 
tionary of Synonyms a new feature in connection with the syn- 
onymous words a list of words directly opposite or antithetic 
in meaning. Reference to such a connection of words in the 
search of the proper term, must often by association suggest 
new and cognate trains of ideas which greatly extend the 
mental view. The little work is very complete and convenient 
(it may be carried in the pocket), and is adapted for popular 
use, and could be used to great advantage in schools. The 
volume is uniform with the Handy Classical and Mythological 
Dictionary, by the same author, which was issued some 
months ago. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Sixth and Seventh Books of Herodotus; by A C. Merriam, 
Ph.D.....Pindar, the Olympian and Pythian Odes, with an introductory 


essay, notes, and indexes; by Basil L. Gildersleeve; each $150. New 


we Mrs. Sarah K. Bo price 

ow Success on; rs. . Bolton; with ita; 

by (Mrs. G, Alden); price $1 50. Boston: 
Personal Traits of British Authors (Scott, Hogg, Campbell, Chalmers 

Wilson, DeQaincey, Jeffrey); edited 5 Edward, Mason: price $1.50. 

New York: VUharles Scribner's Sons. 
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1884. Annual Report of Mass. Total Abstinence Society, 1884. Annual 
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The International Congress of Educators. 


Szconp Day— SESSION. 
(Continued from page 167.) 


location of the population. Owing to the fact that the fam- 
ilies of Japan occupy the same place for many centuries, the 
school district is fixed. The plan of selecting school commit- 
tees is peculiar. Each commonwealth elects many more com- 
mitteemen than are required. From these the governor selects 
such as he deems the best for the office. Mr. Hattori said that 
they had tried electing only the number of committeemen 
needed, but they found politics interfered with getting good 
for managing educational affairs; so the above plan was 
adopted by the government, which argued that out of so many 
elected there might be found some good men. 

The school age is from six to fourteen years, and education 
is compulsory for at least three sessions of sixteen weeks. Pri- 
vate tuition is permitted, but such pupils are examined with 
the children of the public schools, and if they fail to pass after 
three trials they are forced to attend the public schools. 

The eight years of school-life is divided thus : Three years 
in the lower grade, three years in the intermediate, and two 
years in the higher course. Chinese, Japanese, and English, 
togetber with a full course of studies such as are taught in the 
best schools of this country, are embraced in their curriculum. 
There are in Japan, he said, 78 normal schools, 29,254 gram- 
mar, intermediate, and high schools, with an attendance of 
3 017,088 pupils. The teachers are compelled to hold certifi- 
cates of competency from the normal schools or the governor. 
They are examined every five or seven years to see if they 
keep pace with the progress of the age. Hon. Hattori remarked 
that he did not know how it was in this country, but in Japan 
some people did not like the teachers and looked down upon 
them. In order to prevent this the government gave teachers 
titles and official position. A teacher is not subject to military 
conscription, nor are certain students of the university, by 
special legislation. 

The schools are regularly inspected by an officer of the edu- 
cation department, which is productive of good results. The 
annual session of the schools last thirty-two weeks, and chil- 
dren attend from twenty-two to thirty hours per week. With- 
in the last two years the number of pupils has increased 


greatly. 


meno 


Tuirp DAY—AFTERNOON SESSION, 


The Congress of Educators reconvened at 2.00 p. m.; Hon, 
John Eaton, U. 8, Commissioner of the Bureau of Education, 


presiding. 
School Hygiene, 

R, L. Packard, of Washington, D.C., gave a lecture on School 
Hygiene, illustrated by means of the blackboard and by ex- 
perimenting with chemical apparatus. He treated the subject 
with great ability, and gave a description of the evils resulting 
from badly lighted and poorly ventilated school-rooms, and 
showed the necessity of attention to this matter by those who 
have the management of all public rooms where numbers of 
people are gathered. He explained how air in the school-room 
became dangerous on account of the lack of ventilation to sup- 
ply fresh air in necessary quantities, and the unreliability of 
the senses to detect the impurity of the air. Professor Pack- 
ard displayed a number of instruments, and showed various 
interesting experiments by which the air of a school-room 


could be tested. 
Clay Modeling. 


E. A. Spring, of Perth Amboy, N. J., with the familiarity 
aud ease of one well acquainted with his subject, next gave 
an object-lesson in clay-modeling. He taught his hearers 
how to induce children to study natural history, and almost 
all that they see, by moulding in clay from nature and their 
conception of the wonders they behold. 


The Higher Education of Women. 

W. E, Sheldon, of Boston, Mass., introduced the question of 
the admission of women to higher universities, and read the 
following brief address prepared by Mrs. May Wright Sewall, 
of Indianapolis, Ind. 


One of the greatest needs in our grammar and high schools 
is a higher order of scholarship in the teachers in these insti- 
tutions. While but relatively a short time since women were 
employed chiefly in primary grades, and but rarely in higher 
work, the tendency of the present time is toward giving the 
instruction part of grammar and high school work also in the 
hands of women. 
gree by which this is augmented by normal school training, 
the skill of women teachers is very considerable; it is not, 
however, to be denied that their skill in imparting knowledge 
is often much greater than the knowledge which they have to 
impart. It is, therefore, a matter of public moment that all 
means for enlarging their knowledge should be made accessible 
to women. The best women’s colleges, Vassar, Wellesley, and 
Smith, do not afford equal facilities to the best colleges for 
men, such as Yale and Harvard. The experience of Cornell 
aud Michigan universities is sufficient to dispel the doubts of 
most of our people concerning the propriety of bringing under- 
graduates of both sexes together in class and lecture room; 
but, if some doubt remain upon this point, the grounds of it 
cannot be urged in respect to post-graduate study where the 
greater maturity and experience of those pursuing it would 
seem to insure safety. The only institution in this country 
offering special advantages for post-graduate study is Johns 
Hopkins University, and it would seem that the admission of 
women to the opportunities offered by it would in no degree 
impair its dignity, and would increase its usefulness. The 
Western Association of Collegiate Alumnae has lately peti- 
tioned this university to admit women to its courses of study, 
to its lectures and its examinations. A very large number of 
the officers and most active members of this association are 
teachers; and, inasmuch as the granting of their petition would 
tend directly toward the elevation of the standard of scholar- 
ship among the women teachers in our schools, it seems not 
improper that this National Association of teachers should in- 
dorse the petition of the Western Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae, and formally express its conviction that, by admit- 
ting women to its superior privileges, Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity would advance the interests of education in this country, 
and would in no way deteriorate its own fame or degrade its 
high standards, 

Be it therefore 


1 teaolved, That the National Educational Association petition Johns 

opkins University to open its doors to women, giving to them all of its 

Pray eges, Opportunities, incentives, and honors, on the same conditions 
hat these now are, or may be, given to men. 


Owing to their natural tact, and to the de-| poo 


The Congress voted to appoint a committee of three,to pre- 
pare a memorial to be presented at the next meeting of the 
National Association at Saratogain July next. W. E. Sheldon, 
chairman, Boston, Mass.; Mrs. May Wright Sewall, Indianap- 
olis, Ind.; and W. T. Harris, Concord, Mass., were chosen as 
this committee. 


EVENING SESSION. 


Col. Asbury Coward, State Supt. of South Carolina, occupied 
the chair. 


Rev. Brother Azarias, a ‘‘ Christian Brother,” of Rockhill 
College, Baltimore, Md., read the first paper, on ‘“* The Literary 
and Scientific Habits of Thougnt.’”” The document was a 
lengthy and carefully prepared one, and the reading was lis- 
tened to attentively. 


Educational Needs of City Civilization. 
The second paper, which was on the above topic, was read 
by Dr. W. T. Harris, of Concord, N.H. As this paper will be 
published in full, we omit an abstract. 


** National Aid,” 
Mr. Thos. W. Bicknell, editor of the JournnaL or Epvuca- 
TION, next read a paper on the subject of “‘ National Aid to 
Education.”’ 


He said illiteracy was a sore evil. It required an heroic 
treatment. It was a national disease,—it demanded a na- 
tional remedy. To-day it is a misfortune}; to-morrow it 
will be a disgrace,—like some pestilence, always unwelcomed 
in its deadly ravages, but not undeserved when negligently 
invited. One of the distinguishing characteristics of our Gov- 
ernment, in marked contrast with leading European powers, is 
its position with reference to public education. In the great 
debate in the United States Senate, last winter, on the Blair 
bill, the main battle was fought about the question of the right 
of the general Government to contribute directly to the aid of 
the schools of the several states, but the bill was passed by so 
large a majority as to set at rest for the future all discussion 
on this point. All that remains to be done to secure the pas- 
sage of the bill is the enlightenment of the members of the 
House as to the need of such an appropriation and the demands 
of the people for the same.”’ 

Mr. Bicknell then gave suggestions as to the practical appli- 
cation of a national appropriation. 

He said the executive educational officer of each state should 
administer the funds to be devoted to the aid of the common 
school. Mr. Bicknell bore testimony to the honesty and de- 
votion of the state administrations of schools, throughout the 
country, and advocated an enlargement of the authority and 
dignity of the state educational offices. He quoted Dr. Mayo: 

‘*T am acquainted with the State Supt of Instruction, I be- 
lieve, in every southern state, [ am acquainted with the state 
school board, I think, of every southern state but two or three. 
I have studied with great care in the records of all those offices 
their methods of distribution of money. I believe there is no 
set of men this country who are handling a moderate amount 
of money with greater economy, with greater fidelity, than 
these gentlemen. I believe if there is any set of men in this 
country that can be trusted to administer a fund of $10,000,000 
or $15,000,000 in thirteen or fourteen states with fidelity, it is 
the school authorities of those states; and, therefore, it seems 
to me that this money should go directly to the children 
through the accustomed channels of course, being guarded by 
all proper safeguards in the central power.’”’ 

Proper guarantee should be made that no state should relax 
its efforts to tax the people for the support of common schools 
on the receipt of national aid. 

Not only should the states make all necessary provision to 
prevent a decrease of the state funds for schools, but there 
should be an education of the people toward a constant in- 
crease of appropriations, in order that the schools may suffer 
no detriment in the varying amounts of a government grant. 

In the distribution of the school funds, state or national, 
no distinction should be made as to race, sex, color, national- 
ity, or previous condition. 

Each state or county should be entitled to receive from 
the government grant each year a sum one-half that expended 
for school purposes the previous year. 

The school year should be fixed at a minimum of six months. 

Industrial or manual education should be provided. 

Evening schools should be established in thickiy-settled 
communities, to supplant the work of the day schools in the 
adult population. 

The funds allowed to each state should be devoted to three 
objects: (a) The payment of teachers’ salaries; (b) the sup- 
port of teachers’ institutes and normal schools; and (c) aid to 
rer communities in the erection of school-houses, 
Distribution to blacks and whites in each county on the 
basis of school illiteracy, with a bar against the use of moneys 
allotted to one race by the other. 

The distribution of all funds so as to stimniate local sup- 
port, not intoxicate and destroy local interest. 

The distribution should be made in the states on the basis 
of school illiteracy, and in the territories on the basis of pop- 
ulation. 

The moneys appropriated should be placed under the charge 
of a board of trustees, appointed by Congress, who should see 
to the wise, careful, and honest distribution and administra- 
tion of the aid. 

Each of these points was discussed more or less fully, and 
the speaker invited a full and thorough discussion of these 
suggestions by the educators of the Congress and the country. 


The Congress then adjourned to 9.30 a, m. Friday, the even- 
ing session being the largest of any yet held. 


FourtH DAy—MORKNING SESSION. 


M. A. Newell, of Maryland, called the meeting to order, 
and introduced Gustavus J. Orr, of Georgia, who presided. 
Rev. Thomas R. Markham, D D., pastor of the Lafayette 
Presbyterian Church of New Orleans, opened the exercises with 
prayer. 
The Railroad in Education. 

An interesting paper was read by Alexander Hogg, Supt. of 
Public Schools of Fort Worth, Tex. His theme was ‘‘ The 
Railroad in Education,’ an abstract of which is as follows: 


He very graphically sketched the rapid strides of science, 
grouping particularly the successive steps of science and the 
application of steam and electricity, saying : Steam and elec- 
tricity,—motor and messenger,—have vied with, not rivaled, 
each other in transporting and transmitting, until there is no 
speech nor languge where their voice is not heard. Their line 


is gone out through all the earth, and their words to the end 
of the world. He discussed the different meanings of educere 
and educare, as favoring practical education, and the scientific 
side of education. Said he: ‘‘I claim that there can be no 
liberal education without the classics, and that the firat place 
should be assigned to our_mother-tongue.”’ 

His analysis of the opérations, as distributed through the 
various departments, showed how valuable accuracy was in 
the movement of trains; that in the traffic department was 
heard the expression, “So mney mills per ton per mile;’’ that 
here really we had use for this nonentity in our currency. 
That the railroad was the only invading army that never 
** changed its base,’’—never broke its lines of communication. 
That the American railroad was peacefully, quietly, and suc- 
cessfully carrying our civilization, our religion, and our cus- 
toms into Mexico, into Central America, into South America; 
that it was but a question of time when there would be a join- 
ing of Brazil and Chili with Japan and India, St. Petersburg 
and Moscow; for, said he, soon we will pierce Alaska with a 
railroad, and cross Behring’s Straits in a steamer, thus unit- 
ing the continents, the South and the North and the West and 
the East by continuous lines, really realizing Columbus’s 
ideal, a passage west to the East Indies. 

He spoke of Texas and how she had attained her present 
position through the indissoluble bonds of her school-sections 
plans,—with the railroad alternates ; that her schools would 
flourish and become wy financially as the railroads pro- 
gressed,—disposed of their lands; that when the land should 
be disposed of, Texas would have a fund of $95,000,000 for her 
public schools; that at present she was_able to pay $5 each for 
the scholastic population; still to make this more efficient, to 
increase it in the proportion of the population, there must be 
a local tax. That of the seventy-four towns and cities that 
had taken charge of their schools, supplementing the etate ap- 
propriation by a —— tax, sixty-six of them were on the 
lines of the railroads, and that the eight others were accessible 
to the roads. 

Education in Texas, 

The second paper was given by W. C. Rote, City Supt. of 
Schools, San Antonio, Texas; topic, ‘‘ The Rise and Progress 
of Public Education in Texas.’’ 


Mr. Rote sketched the early history of Texas. The first 
recognition of education was in 1824, but no laws were passed 
to aid in its practical introduction. He brought his extremely 
—— essay to a close thus: 

I have detained you with the legal aspect pertaining to the 
changes, ore. and development of educational affairs in 
Texas. Through all the changes of government the people 
have preserved with jealous care the several funds set apart 
for edacational purposes. The brief synopsis of the consti- 
tutions and of the various legislative enactments presented may 
not have been adequate to form a due conception of our per- 
manent school fund. You have heard of grants of alternate 
sections of land, and of million of acres donated, but it will 
take a summarized statement to show you how much it really 
is. The permanent university fund consists now of invested 
bonds amounting to $523,156, and of land remaining unsold 
2 025,000 acres, an area nearly equal in amount to the com- 
bined area of both the states of Delaware and Rhode Island. 
The permanent public school fund at present invested in bonds 
amounts to $5,397,206, and the public lands donated to the 
same fund, remaining unsold, amount to 32,000,000 of acres, 
which in area is greater in extent than the great Empire State 
of New York. You remember that in my synopsis, mention 
was made of the grants of four leagues of land to each county. 
This is stil] separate and apart from the land grants to the 
university and public schools, and constitutes by itself an area 
greater than the states of Delaware and Rhode Island. 

Besides the training afforded by its norma! schools, the state 
has provided a summer normal institute of four weeks in each 
senatorial district for white teachers, and one in each congres- 
sional district for colored teachers. Last year the state, at a 
cost of over $6,000, employed 41 principals to teach a like 
number of institutes. At these institutes there were 1,270 
white teachers enrolled, and 518 colored, a total of 1788. Of 
those who entered for an examination, of white teachers, 227 
obtained certificates of the first grade, 99 of the second, and 
21 of the third; of colored teachers, 27 obtained certificates of 
the first grade, 77 of the second, and 67 of the third. 

To the 74 towns and cities, and to the several counties of 
the state reporting a scholastic population between the ages of 
8 and 16 years, of 406.574 there was appropriated by the state 
from taxation and revenue from permanent school fund, $2,- 
082,870, being $5 per capita. The 74 cities and towns, with 
their graded schools, are awakening an interest in public 
schools never felt before. The state is moving onward toward 
grand educational results, and, with its extensive domain 
granted for public education, it bids fair to become ere long 
the foremost state in the Union for schools and other institu- 
tions of learning. The tide of youth moving toward the East 
seeking knowledge will, at no distant day, ebb toward the 
beautiful, semi-tropical plains of Texas, to be reared in her 
grand institutions of learning, and then woo and wed our 
dark-eyed maidens and dwell in our genial clime. 


Co-ordination. 

The third paper was read by Brother Noah, of the Christian 
Brothers; topic, ‘Co-ordination in Instruction and Educa- 
tion.”’ 

The method of ‘‘class talks,’’ with notes taken by the pu- 
pils, was very useful. The American child learns quicker, 
and is more on the alert, than that of any other nation. In- 
struction must be made essentially Christian, and the moral 
nature must be trained and developed. Teaching is a profes- 
sion which requires a knowledge of the mind and of the soul. 
They must be men and women of thought ; they must meditate 
and study daily. The intellectual progress of pupils is often 
the measure of the active study of the teacher. ‘* The teacher 
is born.’? Co-ordination in the topic of arithmetic is used 
generally only in name, Abstractions are worthless to young 
children. Geography as presented in our usual text-books is 
absurd. Our school manuals should be very brief and concise. 
Reading is a topic where co-ordination is most useful and easy 
to carry out. Each member of a class should have some spe- 
cial assignment in the reading lesson. This would create and 
hold the interest of the entire class. 

The address of Brother Noah was excellent in spirit and 
thoroughly practical in its suggestions. The ‘* Christian 
Brothers’”’ have one of the best educational exhibits in the 


Exposition. 
Public Instruction in France. 
M. B. Buisson, French Comr. for Education, read a paper 
on recent reforms of public instruction, and especially primary 
instruction, in France. 


After expressing his regret that the French Educators’ De- 
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partment had not been able to send delegates to the congress, 
owing to the trying engagements of most educators at this time 
of the year, he assured the audience of the thorough sympathy 
of the French-teaching body with the lofty and noble aspira- 
tions of the conference, so eloquently expressed by previous 
speakers; namely, the emancipation of mankind by education, 
and by an education more and more comprehensive and sug- 
gestive, though at the same time more and more simplified and 
accessible to all sound minds capable of energy and persever- 
ance, He showed afterward how the ideal of what a nations! 
education ought to be had been sketched out already at the 
time of the French Republic, and especially in a scheme pre- 
sented to the convention in 1704 by LaKanal, a man well 
known in this city, where he came in his old age and held a 


school. 

The Third Republic of France had succeeded in carrying out 
the plans of the first by enacting several important laws, the 
principal of which had constituted a fund for school-buildings. 
Already 300,000,000 francs have been advanced out of that fand 
to local boards of municipalities, who have 31 years in which to 
repay it. The ordinary budget for primary instruction, which 
was only a few thousands of francs under the first empire, not 
more than 3,000 000 under the constitutional monarchy of 
Louis Philippe, and never more than 12 000,000 under the 
second empire, has now risen to nearly 100,000,000. Good use 
has been made of these new resources, granted by the liberal 
ity of Parliament to the educational department. They have 
been employed in strengthening the body of teachers and school 
inspectors, in creating a pedagogic museum, in granting books 
and didactic material to elementary schools and training col- 
leges at St. Cloud and Fontenay, near Paris, for the special 
training of professors of training colleges. 

Great sacrifices had also been made to render primary in- 
struction free, and in the debates on that question the exam- 

le of America had been a great weight in the decision of the 

rench Legislators. Public instruction had also been made 
compulsory, and the number in attendance at the school was 
already nearly equal to that of children inscribed on the lists 
cf the census of children of school age (6 to 13). M. Buisson 
also explained briefly the development of higher primary in- 
struction, from which great results are to be expected, the re- 
forms of the program which the teachers have accepted with 
enthusiasm, though they add a great deal to their task, — the 
introduction of drawing, gymnastics, manual work, history, 
geography, morals, and civism in the compulsory circle of sub- 
jects in primary schools. 

The speaker terminated by a brief sketch of the progress ac- 
complished also in the system of art schools, high schools 
lycéas et colléges), and the University Curriculum. 

Education in Japan. 

Prof. Luther W. Mason, the music leader of the public 
schools of Japan, now in attendance with the Japanese Em- 
bassy at the Exposition, gave an entertaining and instruc- 
tive account of education in Japan. 

He said that one of the most interesting educational exhibits 
in the Exposition may be seen in the Japanese section,—from 
the kindergarten through the university,—even from a Euro- 
pean standard. Perhaps one of the most remarkable subjects 
exhibited is that of school music. He gave a brief history of 
his three years’ service in Japan in the introduction of school 
music into the common schools of that country. Some of the 
results are as follows: 

1, The establishment of a normal school for training teach- 
ers of music in public schools, the first of the kind in the world. 

2. The adoption of the European schools of music, major 
and minor, and the regular staff notation, together with a 
complete nomenclature of the same in the Japanese language. 

3. The translation and publication of Mr. Mason’s Manual 
Sor Teachers of Primary Schools, Dr. Colcott’s Grammar of 
Music, and Dr. Jousse’s Catechism of Music. 

4. Three sets of music charts and a music reader for the use 


of 

5. The tuning of Japanese musical instruments to our scale, 
so that those skilled in the use of those instruments can ac- 
company the songs, both in European and Japanese scales, in 
the regular staff notation. 

The results of this enterprise, as shown in the Exposition, 
is worthy of the attention of those who wish to introduce 
music into schools as a regular study, where it has not already 
been attempted. 


FourtH DAY—AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The Education of the Indian. 

In the afternoon session, Miss Alice Fletcher, a member of 
the Dept. of Ethnology, and who is preparing an exhibit indi- 
cating the progress of the Omaha Indians, read and illustrated 
a paper on the education and civilization of the Indians. 


When the Europeans touched these shores in the fifteenth 
century, they met an aboriginal population, singular in many 
respects. One of the most potent causes for this singularity 
was the absence of any native animals fally capable of domes- 
tication. The pengie were, therefore, held back by the preca- 
riousness of their food supply; the increase of population and 
the accumulation of wealth, so essential to progress, were 
made almost impossible. In the territory now covered by the 
United States, it is doubtful if the entire population exceeded 
500,000. These people were grouped into comparatively small 
tribes, and often separated from one another by wide areas of 
unbroken forest or prairie. 

The French influence in the North began in 1535, and the 
people found in Canada, New York, and the lake region were 
also found cultivating corn and depending upon it for food 
whenever the climate permitted its production. Missionary 
efforts began with Spanish and French occupation, but the 
concern was mainly for conversion, and not much attention 
paid to education. In Virginia, when the right of suffrage 
was first exercised, the duty to the Indian was set forth. About 
1640 John Eliot began his work on the Indian in Massachu- 
setts. So great was his success that when, in 1675, King 
Philip’s war threw the colony into confusion, there were four- 
teen towns of praying Indians, as they were called. The In- 
dians were living in well built houses, cultivating the land, 
sending their children to school, and living in civilized ways. 
The work of Rev. Eleazer Wheelock in the school which after- 
ward became a part of Dartmouth College, N. H., and of Rev. 
Sam. Kirkwood among the Oneidas, and his school, which led 
to Hamilton College, N. Y., were detailed; and also the re- 
markable work of the Moravians among the Delawares in 
Pennsylvania, and the persecutions which followed those In- 
dians. The work in schools of the Quakers (begun in 1795), 
of the Baptists, the Methodists, Presbyterian, and other 
churches were referred to. All schools until fifteen years ago 
were under charge of religious missionary societies, the gov- 
ernment giving of the tribal funds, or appropriating funds for 
the education of the Indian youth. Since that time the gov- 


ernment has established and maintained schools, having at|A 


present 81 boarding and 75 day schools for Indian children. 


Educational Journalism in New England. 
The last paper read before the Congress was by Mr. Bicknell, 
of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, on this topic. 


Before entering upon his subject, Mr. Bicknell said that it 
was a great compliment to the congress to meet in the Tulane 
University. He paid just tribute to the munificence of Paul 
Tulane, who had established the university. Fifty years ago 
he was a poor boy in New Orleans. He acquired a fortune of 
some $3,000,000, and is now devoting the whole of it to educa- 
tion in Louisiana. This is the height of unselfishness, and 
consecration to a great and noble purpose. He leads all men 
of his age and race. Asa member of the Congress, the speaker 
said he paid tribute to Paul Tulane and the university he had 
founded as worthy of the honor and remembrance of all edu- 
cators. 

Col. Wm. Preston Johnston, its president, is one of the no- 
blest men in the country, progressive in his purposes, and will 
aid greatly in building up a Harvard or Yale in the South. 
The industrial and mechanical school it is proposed to estab. 
lish in connection with the university wi!l help develop the 
wonderful resources of the South, and make this land the 
pride of the entire country. 

At the National Cemetery at New Orleans the Union sol- 
diers sleep under the cypress trees of the South. It is a beau- 
tiful national tribute. The Union and the Confederate sol- 
diers are now forgetting the past in a union cemented in the 
blood of both, and the heroic services of both are being united 
to build up a country which will attract the admiration of the 
whole world. 

Mr. Bicknell then gave a history of educational journalism. 
He described the village school of the 18th century with its 
primitive modes of instruction. The statesmen and scholars 
of that day were great in spite of the crudeness of education. 


| There was 


an educational awakening about 1800. Journals of 
education, said Mr. Bicknell, find their birth in the revival of 
American education in the opening years of this century. 
Prior to 1800 the literature of education was confined to the 
scanty newspaper and magazine discussions. The work had 
but little practical value for teacher or parent. Men and women 
wrote from the stand-point of a etrong religious faith, without 
a full or a fair appreciation of what the mind needed or how 
it could bedeveloped. Al) great movements follow the general 
order of agitation, organization, publication, and persuasion. 
In 1825, through the efforts of such leaders as Emerson, Mann, 
Russell, Alcott, and others in Massachusetts, the first educa- 
tional magazine in America was established. The first volame 
of the American Journal of Education appeared in January, 
1826, and had for its editors William Russell, William C. Wood- 
bridge, and William A. Alcott, who had the honor of editing 
the first periodical devoted to education in the English lan- 
guage. It was followed by the Annals of Education, and this 
by the Common School Journal in 1838, edited by Horace 
Mann. These journals gave able and jthorough discussions of 
the most important topics of the day, such as infant education, 
female education, the training of teachers, higher and scien- 
tific education, the monitorial and inductive systems, the 
lyceum, then a valuable aid in the diffusion of general knowl- 
edge. Mr. Mann, on entering Congress, closed his labors as a 
great educational editor, and soon after there was established 
in Massachusetts the Massachusetts Teacher ; in Connecticut, 
the Common School Journal, by Henry Barnard; in Maine. the 
Maine Teacher ; in Rhode Island, the Schoolmaster ; in Ver- 
mont and New Hampshire, each periodicals of brief existence. 
The speaker paid a worthy tribute to Dr. Barnard’s great work 
in editing and publishing Barnard’s American Journal of 
Education, which has reached over thirty volumes, In 1874 
the New EsGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION inherited the 
fortunes of all the existing educational papers in New England. 
Before and s'nce that time a large number of educational pub- 
lieations have appeared throughout the country. They are 
established by private enterprise, by state associations of 
teachers, or a combination of both. Specialization is now the 
law in educational journalism, and very soon there will be 
journals of edacation from kindergarten to college. 
SUMMARY. 

I. Establishment.—(a) Private Enterprise. (b) State Asso- 
ciations of Teachers. (c) Both. 
Il. Support.—(a) Donations. (b) Subscriptions. (c) State 
id 


ILI. KHditorships.—(a) State Committee. (b) Association 
Editors. (c) Private Eaoterprise and Editorship. 
IV. Scope —(a) Common Schools. (6) Colleges. (c) Higher 
Education, Philosophy, History, etc. (d) All Grades, Kinder- 
garten to College. 

V. Ezeistence.—(a) From 2 to 26 years 

VI. Survival.—Journals in Maine, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Tsland, Connecticut, which united in 1874 in the publications 
of the New England Publishing Company of Boston. 


Mr. Newell stated that a number of essays on very important 
subjects had been received, but had not been read for lack of 
time to consider them, 


EVENING SESSION, 


M. A. Newell, State Supt. of Maryland, presided. 

Rev. Dr. L. G. Barbour, of Richmond, Ky., read a learned 
paper on ‘‘ Competitive Education and Resultant Prizes.’’ 

Ww. Taylor Thom, Esq., of Virginia, gave a most thorough, 
concise, and critical paper on the ‘‘ Negro Problem,” from a 
southern conservative standpoint. 

Gustavus J. Orr, State Supt. of Georgia, and Dr. Emerson 
XZ. White, discussed this essay. 

Mr. Orr said that the illiterate negro was the reason the 
South required and sought nations! aid for education. He 
said that we could take care of the whites, but the burden of 
educating both races was more than could be borne. 


Education in Kentucky. 

W. H. Bartholomew, Esq., member of the State Board of 
Education of Kentucky, gave a paper on ‘‘ Educational Prog- 
ress in Kentucky.”’ 

It is a well-known fact that when the war closed many of 
the people of Kentucky were opposed to popular education, 
and that prior to that time the public schools were spoken of 


Prem George B. Cutting, Auburn (N. 
High School. — We are that our class is 
doing better work than ever before with Gardiner’ 
“ lish History for Schools.” 


New Books for Young People. 


LITTLE ABTHUR’S ENGLAND. 


By|_Swift’s Spect 


HEALTH. 


fic cured me of rheumatism 


THE AMHERST COLLEGE 


From E. @. Wilson, Principal Middle- 
tewn (Ct.) High School. — The class has been 
deeply interested in the study, and have received cor- 
responding profit. Prof. Gardiner has written a work 
of great value for school children, and I have yet to 
see the work that equals it for this purpose.” 


ENGLISH HISTORY. 


By Pror. 8S. R. GarpineR. 16mo, 457 pp. ; 
$1.00. Hzamination Price, 50 cts., post- 
paid, 


HENRY HOLT & CO., N. Y. 


Lady Calicott. With 36 illustrations. Elegantly 

printed and bound in red cloth, giving in concise and 

easy language all the essential facts of English history 
for young people. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

LITTLE ABRTHUR’S FRANCE. On the 
pe of Little Arthur’s England, and bound in uni- 

‘orm style. 12mo, $1.25. 

** Exceptionally fitted to interest and instruct young 
people.”—Boston Advertiser. 

HINTS TO OUB BOWS. By A.J. oe 
with an introduction by Lyman Abbott, D. D, 
Square 16mo. 75 cents. 

“No book of an equal number of es, outside of 
the Bible, contains wiser advice andj counsel for the 
boys of America than this.’’—Journal of Education. 

THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 

510 13 Astor Place, New York. 


Illustrative Geology and Natural His- 
tory Cabinets for Objective Study. 


Comprehensive and instructive. From $2.00 up; 
cash. Send for Lists, Testimonials, etc. 
501 tf 8. H. TROWBRIDGE, Glasgow, Mo 


THE FRANKLIN READERS, 


In respect to methods, gradation, selections, mechanical execution, and general 
adaptability toschool use, are unquestionably the best school readers now published. 


he immediate and phenominal! popalarity and success of these books fully justify the ex 


and money that have been Javished upon them. 
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THE GOVERNMENT STANDARD.—TuHeE FRANKLIN READERS have been adopted by the War 
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turnable specimen coples of any of the above-named books 


will be sent free by mail to any echool-officer 


or teacher who desires to examine them with a view to their introduction. 
*,* [lustrated descriptive catalogue, with specimen pages, introduction, nrices, etc., mailed free on application, 
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three 
months ago, after my phyricians had exhausted their 
remedies without giving relief. 
C. P. GoopYEAR, Att’y at Law, Brunswick, Ga. 

I have been entirely relieved of severe rhenmatism 
in my right arm by the use of Swift’s Specific, and 
passed through last winter without a relapse 

SIDNEY HERBERT, Ed. So. Cultivator, Atlanta, Ga. 

TWENTY YEARS. had been a sufferer from 
rheumatism twenty years ; was reduced toa skeleton ; 
could hardly get about, even on crutches. Swift's 
Specific has cured me sound and well. 

Mrs. MEBSHON, Macon, Ga. 

Swift's Specific has relieved meof rheumatism which 
at one time threatened to stop my ministerial work. 

Rev. W. A. Krexk, Cross Plains, Ala, 


Swift's Specific is entire! Treatise on 
Blood and Skin Diseases mailed ree, 
THE Swirt SProiFtio Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


JUST OUT: 


THE MEDICIAN THEOREM AND 
CHART; a clear demonstration, which con- 
clusively pruves the commensurability of Sides and 
Diagonals of Squares. Price 25 cents, 

PRINCIPLES, THEORY AND PRAC.- 
TICE OF MATHEMATICAL COM- 
MENSUBATIAON.” Cloth, $1.00; Paper, 60 


centa 
“GROUNDWOBK TO CLASSIFICA- 
TION” and ‘A PANOBAMA OF 
EVOLUTION.” Both, $1.00. 
Any one of the above named works will be mailed free 
to any address on receipt of price, sent to 
D. L. 8. BROWNE, 23 Clinton Place. 
Or to the Author. 
CHAS. D& MEDICI, 347 Sixth Ave., N. Y, 
N. B.— Students wishing private instruction in Analyt- 
ical Geometry may address CHAS DE MEDIO! as above. 


SURSCRIBE FOR 
HEARNE’S YOUNC FOLKS’ WEEKLY. 
The Handsomest Child’s Paper Published. 
Price, $1.25 a year. 
Every Subscriber receives a Premium. 
Send 2 cent stamp for 


HEARNE & OO,, Publishers, 178 N.Y. | 


Summer School Languages, 


AT AMHERST, MASS, 


Will begin on Monday, July 6, and con- 
tinue five weeks. 

Twelve Departments, with nineteen 
Teachers. Religious service in French 
on Sundays. 


The location is one of the most 
beautiful and healthful in New England. 

The opportunities for the acquisition 
of foreign languages at this session are 
superior to those ever before offered at 
this popular Summer School. 


All members of the School have free 
admission to the Art Gallery,!the val- 
uable and instructive Cabinets of Natural 
History, and the Library of the College. 


Por other information and programmes, 
address 
Pror. W. L. MONTAGUE, 


Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 
A GERMAN LADY (Hanoverian), 


Educated at Paris, desires a re-engagement as teacher of 
French and German ina school, Has taughtin France, 
Germany, and England, and four years in this country. 
Teaches by the Natural{Method. Excellent references. 
Address X., care of Wm. E. SHELDON, 
16 Hawley St., Boston Mase, 
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in derision, Soon, however, the discussion of the question 
began. The issue was clearly stated, and the people began to 
take their stand for and against. The agitation continued 
with unceasing vigor. A point was gained here and there, but 
the old law, with its many objectionable features, remained, 


Dr. Henderson did much during his term of office as super- 
intendent to shape public sentiment in favor of common 
schools. 

_ J. Desha Pickett presented his first annual report, in 
By by statistics, he revealed the illiteracy of the state. 

The state per capita for the whites and the negro is made 
the same. The provisions for the education of the negro are 
in all respects similar to those for the whites, except that they 
are req'.ired to be taught in separate buildings. County super- 
intendents instead of commissioners are required by the new 
law. These superintendents are required to pase an examina 
tion, and thus this important work is pl in the hands of 
those who understand it. 

It farther provides for county taxation for the support of 
the schools, and this is a decided improvement over the pro- 
yisious of the former law in this respect. The County Supt. 
is reqaired by law to condemn such schoolhouses as are not 
fi: fur school parposes. He has the power under conditions 
xpressed in the law to cause a tax to be levied to build suit- 
able school-houses. 

The state per capita of Kentucky is almost as large as any 
other in the Union, but the local taxation per capita is very 
small. This, then, is the chief source from which the money 
necessary to carry out the provisions of the new school-law 
must be derived. This is right, for the responsibility of ade: 
quately sustaining the schools belongs to the people. Thus 
are given in brief the chief advantages of the new school-law, 
and it is earnestly hoped that the schools of the state will be 
very greatly improved under its enforcement. In fact there 
are many hopeful signs that such is the case. 

The school-houses, apparatus, etec., for the colored pupils 
are of the latest and the best style. Our city justly prides her- 
self upon the wonderful improvement of the colored youth. 
You are invited to visit our city, and to inspect these schools, 
and it is quite certain that you will indorse what has been said 
in reference tothem. Ali the teachers are colored. 

Well-organized and disciplined night schools have been suc- 
cessfully operated for the past two years. The attendance, 
interest, and improvement of the pupils justify the expendi- 
ture of the money necessary to their support. 

A training-school for the epee instruction in methods, etc., 
of those who propose to teach in the city and elsewhere is con- 
nected with the system. 

Permit me to close these remarks in the spirit of our noble 
and distinguished son, Henry Clay, by placing the hand of the 
brother of the North into the hand of the brother of the South 
and say to both, that, in the effort to remove illiteracy from 
our land, ‘‘ United we stand, divided we fall.”’ 


Papers Not Read. 
The following isa list of papers received, bat not read. 
They will probably appear in the published proceedings. 


The University System of Ontario; by George Hodgins, M.A., LL.D., 
(in behalf of J. E. Bryant, M.A. 

The Collegiate Institutes and High Schools of Ontario; by D C. Me- 
Henry, M.A., Head Master of the Collegiate Institute, Cobourg. 

Religious and Moral Training in the Schools of Ontario; by J. E. Wells, 
M.A., editor of the Canada Sc Journal, Toronto. 


Female Education In Ontario; by Rev. Alex. Burns, D.D., LL.D., Prin- 
cipal of the Wesleyan Ladies College, Hamilton, Canada. 

Public and Other Libraries in Ontario; by John Hallam, Ex-Uhairman 
Public Library Board, Toronto 

The No Schools and their Functions ; by Joseph H. Smith, Public 

e County e ools and their Work; by John J. Til Inspector 
of County Model Schools. 
‘eachers’ Institutes and their Purpose; James L. Hughes, Pablic 
School Inspector, Vity of Toronto. dod 

Simultaneous and Uniform Examinations; by Alex. Marling, LL.B., 
Secretary to the Education Department 

Promotion Examinations in the Public Schools; by D. J. McKinnon, 
Public School Inspector, County of Peel. 

Value of Uniform Examinations; by Wm. Carlyle, Pubiic School In- 
spector, County of Oxford. 

School House Architecture in Ontario; by John Dearness, Public 
School Inspector, County of Middlesex, East. 

School Hygiene in Ontario; by David Fotheringham, Public School In. 
spector, County of York, North. 

The Kindergarten in Ontario; by James L. Hughes, Public School 
Ins r, City of Toronto. 

echnical Education in Optario. 

Agricultural Education in Oatario; by Dr. Hodgins (on behalf of James 
Mills, M.A , President of Agricultural College, Guelph ) 

Theological Education in Ontario; by Rev. Albert N. Newman, LL.D., 
Professor of Church History, Baptist College, Toronto. 

«The Mechanics’ Institutes in Ontario; by Klotz, President Associa- 
tion of Mechanics’ Institutes. 

Education of the Indians in the Domivion; ~ | Samuel Woods, M.A., 
Principal of the Ladies’ College, Ottawa, aided by L. Van Koughnet, 
Dept Supt. General of Indian Affairs, Ottawa. 

Condition of the Indian Schools in Ontario in 1884; by Dr. Hodgins 
| report). 

Education of the Blind in Ontario; by A. H. Dymond, President of the 
Institute ior the Blind, Brantford. 

Remedial and Reformatory Institution tn Ontario; by James Massie, 
Warden of the Central Prison, Toronto. 

A Library Catalog; ton Dewey, Columbia College, New York. 

Historica! Sketch of Berea College; by Prest. E H. Fairchild. 

Morals and Manners at School; by D. L. Mansfield, Windham Co., Vt. 

How to Increase the Proportion of Liberally Educated Men; by é. H 
Payne, D.D., LL.D., Wesleyan University. 

easons Why Natural History Should be Taught in Common Schools; 
by eengg ery udson, Professor of Chemistry and Natural History, Tecu- 
ahana, Texas. 

How Can Instruction in Public High Schools be Made More Efficient ? 
by Clarence W. Fearing, Boston, Mass. 

School Hygiene; by ©. Fotheringham, Inspector of Schools, North 
York Co., Ontario. 

Uniform Promotions and Examinations; by Donald J. McKinney, In- 
spector of Schools, Peel Co., Ont. 


The Congress of Educators Indorse the Exposition 


John Hancock, chairman of the special committee, in- 
structed to visit the Exposition, presented the following report, 


which was unanimously adopted : 
To the International 3 of Educators : 

The undersigned committee appointed to draw up suitable resolutions 
to express the pleasure and interest which the members of this body have 
derived from their inspection of the extent and perfection of this, the 
largest of world expositions ever held, and to set forth in fitting terms 
their gratification at the friendly zeal and assistance manifested by its 
managers in the cause of education, which has thus been enabled to offer 
for stady so complete a — of educational work and appliances, here- 
by offer the following resolution : 

Resolved, That this congress bears its testimony to the fact that the 
World's Industrial and Cotton Centennial Exposition is not only more ex- 
tensive in ite buildings and space occupied, but may claim precedence on 
the far more jast unds that it has applied the skill gained by former 
experience in similar expositions in such a way as to bring together all 
the valuable devices heretofore discovered for showing to the eye ata 

lance the resources of a country, or the quality, peculiarities of mechan- 

1 construction, and usefulness of goods and machinery, offering in this 

respect an exhibition of new phases and aspects of national wealth not 
before —— possible to make objects of display. 

Resolved, That this congress expresses its toeling of grateful acknowl- 


edgement to the managers of this Exposition for the recognition that they 
have extended to education as one of the important elements of national 
strength and development, especially as reinted to industry and the pro- 
ductien of wealth. 

Resolved, That this congress hereby returns its sincere thanks to the 
citizens of New Orleans, to the mem of the Louisiana Educational 
Society, the New Orleans Teachers’ Association, and especially to the 

resident trustees, and officers of the Tulane University, for the warm 

ee and me attentions with which they have welcomed it to 
their city, and provided it with all the facilities for holding its sessions. 
JouHN Hanoooxk, 
Wa. T. 
J. W. Diokison. 


The deliberations of the International Congress of Educat- 
ors being concluded, it adjourned sine die. 


THE COMMITTEE OF FIFTY. 


The committee appointed by the National Educational As- 
sociation to represent it at the Educational Congress and 
other meetings at New Orleans, to attend the Cotton Exposi- 
tion, and to report on the same, met at Tulane University, 
New Orleans, and organized ;by the choice of T. W. Bicknell 
as chairman, and A. R. Taylor of Kansas as secretary. 

Oa motion of Dr. Harris it was voted to divide the work of 
the committee, in the study of the Exposition, among the 
members, each appointec to make a report to be embodied in a 
general report to be made to the chairman. 


The work was assigned as follows: 

' Kindergarten Work of the Exposition—W.N. Hailmann, Ind. 
Written Work—John W. Dickinson, Massachasetts, 
Language Work—W. B. Powell, Illinois. 

Industrial Work—J. M. Ordway, Louisiana. 

School Architecture and Supplies — Aaron Gove, Colorado. 

Normal Work—F. Louis Soldan, Missouri. 

The Government Display—E E White, Ohio. 

Department of Art—E. A. Spring, Pennsylvania. 

Woman’s Work—May Wright Sewall, Indians. 

Geology and Mining—Walter Hillman, Mississippi. 

Natural History—J. W. P. Jenks, Rhode Island. 

Agriculture, Botany, and Fruite—D. H. Kieble, Minnesota. 

Exhibits of Colored Easton, Louisiana. 

Work of Christian Brothers—M. A. Newell, Maryland. 

ohn Hancock, Ohio, 

rganiza 

Sunday Schools, Chautauqua, etc., W. E. Sheldon, Mass, 

Foreign Educational Exhibits—W. '{. Harris, Mass. 

Educational Effects of Exposition on the South—A. D. Mayo. 

The maximum limit of each report is 2,000 words, and it is 
to be forwarded to the chairman of the committee on or before 

June 1, 1885. The chairman will embody these reports in a 

general report, to be made by him on The Exposition as a 

Whole, which will be communicated to the National Educa- 

tional Association at Saratoga in July. 

A. R. Taytor, Sec. of Com. of Fifty, N. E. A. 
March 4, 1885. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
Imitations and counterfeits have again appeared. Be sure 
that the word ‘“ Horsford’s” is on the wrapper. None gen- 
uine without it. 


Pencil Sharpener, 


PATENTED SEPT. 2, 1884. 


cannot be sent 


sen P. 0. 
AY 


ER™~ Satisfaction guaranteed ; in other words, the machine can be returned at our expense, and the money will 
be refunded, sf not found perfectly satisfactory after four weeks trial. 


(We refer by permission to the publishers of Tak JOURNAL OF EDUCATION.) 


Address 
Send for circulars. 
STATE AGENTS WANTED. 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR SCHOOLS, 
DRAUGHTSMEN, and GENEBAL OFFICE USE! 


Equally Effective for Lead or Slate Pencils. 


Simple in operation, durable in construction 
ia accomplishing its work. 


ANY CHILD CAN USE IT. 


The Sharpener, packed, weighs about 9 Ibs., so 


price ($500 each) is paid, and jwhich come from 
within the New England 
psss3, prepaid. On orders from other States, we will rebate 
to the purchaser one halfof the express charges, which we 
will remit on receipt of statement of the amount paid. 

To save C.0.D. charges, the money should in all cases be 
t . O. Order, express, or cashier’s d 


GEORGE FROST & CoO., 
287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


MASTERPIECES IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


By HOMER B. SPRAGUE, A.M., Ph.D., 
Head Master Girls’ High School, Boston. 


This work presents those produc- 


Economical of time, 
labor, and pencils 


PRICK, 85.00, 


Special discount for quantities 
of 10 machines or over. 


mail. Orders on which the full 
States, will be sent by ex 


raft, with the 


Gathered by Committee of the State Teachers’ Associ- 
pe ~ of New Jersey, Five hundred teachers and prin- 
the from twenty-three different States, pronounce 
— Solfa System superior to all other methods of 

@ singing in schools. A copy of the Committee’s 


tion, will be mailed free on application. 


JUST ISSUED : 


His Life and Works. 


Geoffrey Chaucer. 


tions of genius which are the glory of 
our literature, and of which it is a 
shame to be ignorant. Nothing more 
stimulating or more healthfal can be 
found in any language. Copious ex- 
planatory notes make the readings 
easy and delightfal. Asketch of each 
author’s life and works is given. 

These brilliant and powerful pro- 
ductions are made the basis of study. 
To this end, a brief statement of the 

' genealogy and development of the En- 

glish language is prefixed, and, by a 
kind of object teaching, these master- 
pieces are made to furnish the basis 
and materials for investigation in lan- 
guage, logic, rhetoric, and literature. 
The volume contains, entire: Chau- 
cer’s exquisite tale of PATIENT GRIS- 
eral of Bacon's Essa Shakespeare’s 
majestic tragedy of MacBerTH, Mil- 
ton’s AREOPAGITIOA, in which ‘every 
word leaps with intellectual life,’’ his 
Masque or Comos, “the loftiest 
poem in praise of female purity in any 
language,” and his HYMN ON THE 
NATIVITY, pronounced by Hallam 
‘the finest ode” in our tongue; and, 
lastly, the greatest of allegories, Bun- 
yan’s PILGRIM’s PROGRESS, 

Among the original features of the 
work may be named the following: 

1. It contains acknowledged mas- 
terpieces only. 

2. It exhibits the author himself, 
rather than fine talk about him. 

3, It gives complete works, not 
scraps, chips,and mutilated fragments. 


ject 


4. It gives clear, copious, and multitadinous explanatory motes 
5. It connenly exten. for study and for essays, topics whose discussions will throw light upon the sub- 
and the man. ‘ 


@, It constantly stimulates to original investigation and independent thought. 


report, with testimonials and other valuable informa- By 8. 8S. LAURIE, A.M., F -R.S.E., 7. By analysis of brilliant pasmagas. it deduces principles of vocal expressions, laying a scientific basis 


The Tonie Sol-fa Music Reader, 


CURWEN (the founder of the stem), is both a 


manual for the teacher and an ve singing-book 
for the pupil. pecimen copy by mail on Circu 
lars and catalogues free. ‘ 


AMERICAN TONIC SOL-FA AGENCY, 


Professor of the Institutes and His of Ea- 
c ucation in the University of Edin h.) 


yy TREO. F. SEWARD and B. C. UNSELD, approved by | 940 pages. 12mo. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 


16 Hawley St., Boston. 


BICLOW & MAIN 
76 Kast Ninth Street, i 
NEW 


CHICAGO. T. 8. 


Tableaux, Speakers, etc., fos 
$1 Randolph Street, PLAYS, Bchool, and Parlor. Beet out,’ Cat- 


492 eow a Send for Circular of 


for oral reading and public speaking. 
8. It contains, at the close of successive extracts, comprehensive summaries of results progressively evolved. 
9, Accompanying and often elucidating the best works of the best authors, it gives continuous, progressive, and 
systematic lessens in the study of English language ; also, 
10. Am Index to some two thousand words and topics treated of in the foot-notes. 

The work contains 445 pages, on fine paper, bound in extra cloth. Price, $2.00. 
Teachers wanting a copy for examination, with a view to introduction, may obtain it prepaid by mail, fo 
$1.50, the Introduction price. The book may be returned if not satisfactory, and the money will be refunded. 


S. R. WINCHELL & CO., Publishers, 
Testimonials, 


88 Metropolitan Block, Chicago, III. 
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Some Late Publications. 


Title. Author. > 
The Money}Makers: A Social Parable. Appleton 
Edncasion in Relation to Manual Industry. ° MacArthur be 1 50 
History of U. 8. Vol. 6 ° » Bancroft 2 50 
Women Plumbers and Doctors. . Plunkett om 1 2 
Greece in the Times of Homer. ° ° Timayenis i) “ “ 1 50 
Concentric Chart of History. ° ° ° Ludlow Funk & Wagnalls 2 00 
Pindar : The Olympian —'f Pythian Odes. . ° Gildersleeve Harper & Bros, N Y 
Herodotus : Book 6 and 7. Merriam “ 
History of Present Tariff. Taussig Putnam’s Sons, N 75 
Personal Traits of British Authors. Mason Chas Scribnsr’s Sons, 1:50 
A Solution of Mormon Problem. Codman Putnam's Sons, N 25 
The Religion of Philosophy. Perrin = 400 
American Orations. 3 vols. ° Johnson set 3 75 
In‘eresting and Instructive Reading for the Young. Jones Henry Sumner & Co 1 00 
The Queen of Hearts. ° ° e ° JBG Ginn, Heath & Co, Boston 22 
A Protestant Convert to Catho e ° e Ryan Catholic Pub. Societ »NY 50 
One Hundred Choice Selections, No 24. ° P Garrett & Co, Phi 30; 60 
Primer of Christian Evidence. ° e ° Redford Cong. 8. 8. & Pub. Soc., Boston 
e Bible the Sunday olborn 

How Success ts Won. ° ° ° Bolton D Lothrop & Co, Boston 1 00 

John Marshall: American State Series. e © Magruder Houghton, Mif. & Co. Boston 1 25 
Evolution and Christianity. Tefft Lee & Shepard, Boston 1 50 
Papers of American Historical Assoc. Noland 2. Adams & White G P Putnam’s Sons, N Y ea 50 
Boys and Giris Atlas of the World, ° . Monteith A8 Barnes & Co, N Y 
Mining Camps. Shinn Chas Scribner’s Sons, N 200 
Representative German Poems. . . ° Knortz Henry Holt & Co, N ¥ 3 56 
Rise of Intellectual Liberty. . Holland 3 560 
Among the Daisies. Subs. . Am Pub Co.. Hartford, Ct. 4 00 
Manual of Dermatology. e e e Robinson D Appleton & Co, N ¥ 5 00 
Second Latin Exercise Book. . Allen Macmillan & Co, N ¥ 90 
School-Keepin : How to Do It. ° Orcutt N. E. Pub. Co, Boston 1 00 
The Peacon’s Week. . ° ° Cooke G P Patnam’s Sons, N ¥ 25 
The Theocratic Kingdom. Vol. 3. Peters Funk & Wagnalls, N Y 3 00 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— The parent who sends his son into the 
world uneducated defrauds the community of 
auseful citizen, and bequeaths to it a nuisance. 
—Chancellor Keni. 


— Every woman in the land owes it to her- 
self and her family to take care of her health. 
When she finds her health failing, and debility 
and weakness undermines her strength, her 
surest and best remedy is Kidney-Wort It 
builds up the general health, keeps the secre- 
tory system in perfect order, regulates the Kid- 
neys and Bowels, and enables these important 
organs to perform their natural functions in 
—s off the accumulated impurities of the 


— Edson says that if a telephone wire could 
be carried above the trees and mountains, one 
could whisper around the world. 


ww Economy is Wealth. No woman really 
ractices economy unless she uses the Diamond 
een. Many pounds can be saved every year. 
Ask Oaly 10c. Simple to use. 
Wells, RB & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


— In New York this ye: a shirt is made for 
244 cents. Next year the poor woman will 
required to throw in a collar-button. 


Scorr’s EMULSION OF PuRE Cop LIVER 
Om, Wira 
Desirable for Children. A lady physician at the 
Child’s Hospital, at Albany, N. Y., says: “‘ We 
have been using Scott’s Emulsion with great 
success, nearly all of our patients are suffering 
from bone diseases, and our physicians find it 
very beneficial.” 


— Ex-Gov. Hoyt, of Pennsylvania, tells that 
when he was in college he and his classmates 
got board for 87 cents a week. 


—It is spring. A resurrection of nature’s 
latent forces is taking place. Like the world 
around you, renew your complexion, invigorate 
your powers, cleanse the channels of life. 
Ayer’s is the means to use for this 


purpose. 


—Had the Kentucky goose-bone said this 
would be an open and shut winter, it would 
have struck it about right, so far. 


— The small boy in front of the organ 
der is no more inevitable than that the pen 


the penholder you are using should be 
Esterbrook’s. 


— We read of fortune smiling on this per- 
sonor that. We enter no protest, but when 
she meets us we hope she will grin from ear 
to ear. 

— Only two bottles. Messrs. Johnston, Hol- 
loway & Co., wholesale druggists of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., report that some time ago a gentle- 
man handed them a dollar, with a request to 
send a good catarrh cure to two army officers 
in Arizona. Recently the samegentleman told 
them that both of the officers and wife of a 
well-known U.S. A. Generai had been cured 
of Catarrh by the two bottles of Ely’s Cream 
Balm. Nota liquid or snuff. Price 50 cents. 


— Without virtue, both riches and honor 
seem like the passing clouds.—Confucius. 


Apvice To Morners. — Mrs. Winslow's 
Soothing Syrup should always be used when 
children are cutting teeth. It relieves the little 
sufferer at once; it produces natural, quiet 
sleep by relieving the child from pain, the 
little cherub awakes as “‘ bright as a button.” 
It is very pleasant to taste. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, relieves 
wind, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
known remedy for diarrhea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. 25 cts. s bottle. 


THE SEASHORE SCHOOL, 

Eighth “Annual Session. 
3~ 

59 
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n Circulagg, with full information, < 

FREE. 

_ ADDRESS, B. W. PUTNAM, 
JAMAICA PLAIN, BOSTON. Mass 


WANTED, 


A Princi for a Semi located in one of the most 
delightful vil in Eas New ‘ork The build- 
ing is large and commodious, and admirably adapted 
to boarding-schoo! purpores, with eight acres of 

and,—all costing sb0, ten yearsago. The candi- 

te must be liberally educated, of successfal experi- 
ence in managing boys, able to man finances, 
Christian but not » with a wife capable of 
managing or superintending the domestic department. 
Terms, most favorable, can be made for furniture and 


be} for carrying on the school. A lease of the valldings 


foraterm of years may be made, or the property w 
or other pro a nam 
Pply anager 
N. E. Bareau of Education, 
16 Hawley 8t., Boston, 


QUIZZISM, AND ITS KEY: 


A DICTIONARY OF PHRASE AND FABLE. 
600 CURIOUS QUERIES & ANSWERS. 
Beautifully Bound in Cioth. 300 pp., 12mo, $1.00. 

Address, N.E. PUBLISHING CO., 
“2 16 Hawley Street, Boston. Mass 


Easter Cards by Mail. 


EASTER CARDS ARE ALWAYS ATTRACTIVE AND BEAUTIFUL, 
THIS YEAR'S ASSORTMENT 18 UNUSUALLY LARGE AND FINE. 


Ne, t—For 50 cts. and 4cts. fer Pestage, 17 Marcus Ward’s, 
Prang’s, Hildersheimer and Fau'kner, and other finest Easter 
Cards, together with a Handsome Double Fringed Card. 

Ne. 3—Fer 50 cts. avd 4 cts. for Pestage, 10 large and fiae Cards 
from the above publishers, with "1. Ward’s Folding Mizpah Card. 

Ne. 3—Feor S81 and 6 ct«.fer Postage, « choice selection of 35 Beau- 
tiful Cards of Marcus Ward’s, Prang’s, etc., and a Beautiful 
Hand-Painted Card. 

No. 4—Fer 81 and 8 cits. Postage, aselection of 10 of our Largest 
and Fine:t (ards, together with a Large Folding Oard by Prang & Co. 

No, 5—For and for Postage, 10 Double Fringed Cards, 
(not folding), each iu a separate envelope, and a Beautiful Birthday (ard. 

No. 6—Fer 25 cts. and 2 cis. for Postage, 8 Marcus Ward’s, 
Prang’s, Tuck’s, and otber beautifal cards. 

Ne 7.— Fer 50 cts. and 4 cts. for Pestage, 5 Chremo-Lith, 
Cards, on fine satin, in colors, mounted, with gilt edges. 

STAMPS OR POSTAL NOTES RECEIVED. 

Frioged Cards, Gand-Painted Cards, and otber Novelties at 10, 
15, 28, 50, and 75 ets. and $1 each, for Birthday or Anniversary, which 
will be selected with care for different tastes and ages, as specified. 


TO TEACHERS ONLY. 
Prang’s, and other beautiful cards, no two alike, for $1 and cts. Postage. Better 
pap tn nn hr —_ 10 cts. Postage. A very choice selection, no two alike, $3 and 20 cts. for Postage and 
registering. TO AGENTS AND DEALERS, 


Or Any one Ordering $5 and 40 cts for Postage and Registering of the above Packets 
atone time,a 4 Pecket will be sent free, and as the smallest card in any of these packages will sell 
be sent in pasteboard 


readily for 5 or £0 cts. each, a handsome profit can be realized. Avery packet will 
protector and heavy envelope wrapper for safe transmission. 
We refer by permission to Bion, E. 8. Tobey, Postmaster, Boston, and to the publishers of the Journal 


of Bencatien, LOWEST PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES. 

PAPER BY THE POUND —Complete sample sheets of Paper and Envelopes, with price and num- 
ber of sheets to a pound, sent to any address on receipt of 15 cemts, and special prices will be made to all who 
will take orders for these papers in connection with my Card Packages. 


H. H. CARTER, Wholesale Stationer, 3 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


CLASSICAL STUDY SIMPLIFIED. 
Latin and Greek at Sight. Latin and Greek without a Teacher. 


Students, Teachers, and others who wish to lessen their hours of study, should secure copies of our Inter- 
limear Series of Classics, which give the lines of Latin and Greek, followed by their translation, word for 
word, in English. The Emterlimears have been used for thirty years,and now inciude all the Standard 


Classica, Specimen 


and free. 
416 CHARLES DE SILVER & SONS, Publishers, 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Physiolo cal “Charts of Life.” 


rinted in Oil-colors, Life-size. 
RECENTLY ADOPTED FOR THE CITY OF BOSTON. 
Send for Circular, OARBROLEL W. CLARK, N. £Z. Agt.,75 Mawley St., Boston. 


SCHOOL-KEEPING: HOW IT. 


By HIRAM ORCUTT, LL.D, 
Author of “The Class-book of Prose and Poetry,” “ Gtansing from School-life Experience,” ‘‘ Teacher's 
Manual,” and “‘ Parents’ Manual.” 


A PRACTICAL AND VALUABLE SCHOOL-ROOM GUIDE. 


Cuap, I, Theory and Practice ; Il. How to Begin ; III. How to Govern ; IV. How to Teach ; V. Physical 
Culture ; VI. Morals and Manners ; VII. Temperance in Schools. 


Address NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO, 


16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


A CARD to TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
note I will take them in exchange for books you may 
need, Please send me a list of those you would 


Cloth, 348 pages; Price, 31.00. 
Agents wanted ; Ezcellent commissions. 


EUROPE. 


n April, May. Jane and July rst-c steamships. 

Special Teurist Tickets for Individual 

Travellers at reduced rates, by the best routes| Send for my catalogue of cheap, miscellaneous books. 

for pleasure travel. Send 6c. in ps for my complete educational cata- 
Cook’s Excursionist, with maps, nee | oe logue. Send orders for cheap School Books to 


particulars, by mail. for ten cents. 
’ THOS, COOK & SON Cc. M. BARNES, 151 and 153 Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Battle the Boo 


of The LITERARY History of the English Pe . 

The WATE R LOO Revolution was sup- E fy LA N D Many will prefer this sdition to Harp- 
posed to have been met about three years ago. The merry |er’s published at $10.00. We also issue Hume’s England, 
millionaire-publisher laughed and said ‘‘I told you so,” and 
dreamed of the return of old-time prices—$8.00 for books the|and the same bound in three vols., half Russia for $4.50. 
Revolution had given for 50 cents, There was a hard battle,| We have, too, Macaulay’s England, three vols., small 
but it proved to be a i 2ad|12mo. for $1.60, and Dickens’ 
of a ‘‘Waterloo.” B U N K E H LL Child’s of England, Cc E R MANY 
was transformed to victory. To-day the Revolution hasalarger | 45 cents. Germany is represented by Schiller’s History of The 
catalogue (100 pages, crowded) of better books at lower | Thirty Years’ War, Elzevir edition, price 40 cents, and by 
prices than ever before. The few titles here named are only| Yonge’s Young Folks’ History of Germany, price 45 
specimens. uizot?’ l cents, One of the i i 

FRANCE Sristory of France calworks publish, BABYLON 
have reduced in price, from $49.50 to as low as $5.00, | son’s Seven Great Monarchies of the Ancient Eastern 
We publish two editions, one in eight volumes, small octavo,| World. This we have reduced in cost from $18 to $3.00, 
with 426 fine iWustrations, price, $8.00; the other in| though ours is really a better edition than. the one sold at 
eight volumes, 12mo., with 64 illustrations, price, $5.00—|the higher price. lt is in three vols., large 12mo., cloth, 
this The Christian at en eee marvel of excellence Cee, ee over 700 illustrations and maps. 
in ever t, at a marvel of cheapness.” Gibbons i i ¥ i i 
Prescotl’s Great Work, of the Ss PA i R Oo M E 
Reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, we issue in two elegant | Tesent only a portion of our Historical publications. There 
volumes, small octavo, illustrated, price $2.00, also in one|are Grote’s Greece, 4 vols., $2.70, Carlyle’s French 
volume, 12mo., price, $1.25. A timely and excellent work, | Revolution, 2 vols., 8O cents, and others. Every de- 
reduced in cost from $15.00 to $1.00, is Kenrick’s His-| partment of standard literature finely represented. To 


261 Broadway, or 197 Washington, St., Boston,! 489 


six large octavo volumes, library style, gilt tops, price $6.00, 


volumes, small 12mo., for $2.25. These rep- 


ow what The Literary Revolution ‘is doing you need 


tory of Ancient under the PI hs. Pog 
Also, the Lite et ECYP T Chi nese Gordon, to see its immense catalogue and read the enthusiastic words 


by Forbes, price, 50 cents. We also publish in five charm- 
ing Elzevir volumes price only $1.75, Green’s Larger’ extra for prepayment of charges. 


of its patrons—but better than all, see the books themselves. 
Books ordered by mail require 20 per cent. of list price 


COUPON This Coupon will be received in lieu of 10 cents cash, toward the 

price of any book above named, if sent within 10 days from date 
CE N TS. of this paper (give name of paper), 
PROMPT response and indicate the paying advertising mediums. 


100-PAGE CATALOGUE sent free. The best lit- 
This offer is to secure your | €Tature of the world at the lowest prices ever known, Books 
sent for EXAMINATION BEFORE PAYMENT 


on reasonable evidence of good faith, 


Address JOHN B, ALDEN, Publisher, 393 Peari Street, New York, 
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EDUCATION. 


Loss and Gain. 


CHAPTER IL. 
«| was taken sick a year ago 
With billous fever.” 
r “My doctor pronounced me cured, but I got 
sick again, with terrible pains in my back and 
sides, and I got so bad I 

Could not move ! 

I shrunk! 

From 228 Ibs. to 120! I had been doctoring 
for my liver, but it did me no good. I did not 
expect to live more than three months. I 

an to use Hop Bitters. Directly my appe- 
tite returned, my pains left me, my entire sys- 
tem seemed renewed as if by magic, and after 
using several bottles Iam not only as sound 
as a sovereign. but weigh more than I did be- 
before. To Hop Bitters I owe my life.” 

Dublin, June 6, ’81. R. FitzPaTRICK. 


CHAPTER II. 

Malden, Mass., Feb. 1, 1880. Gentlemen,— 
I suffered with attacks of sick headache.” 

Neuralgia, female trouble, for years in the 
most terrible and excruciating manner. 

No medicine or doctor could give me relief 
or cure, until I used Hop Bitters, 

The first bottle 

Nearly cured me ;” 

The second made me as well and strong as 
when a child, 

«And I have been so to this day.”’ 

My husband was an invalid for twenty years 
with a serious 

* Kidney, liver and urinary complaint, 

‘* Pronounced by Boston’s best physicians,— 

“‘Incurable!”’ 

Seven bottles of your Bitters cured him, and 

ves of eight persons 

In my neighborhood that have been saved 
by your Bitters, ; 

And many more are using them with great 
benefit. 

** They almost 


Do miracles ?” — Mrs. E. D. Slack. 


How TO Get SicK.—Ex yourself day and night; 
eat too much without exe ; work too hard withou' 
rest ; doctor all the time; takeall the vile nostrums 
advertised, and then you will want to know how to get 
om is answered in three words, — Take Hop 

tters 


None genuine without a bunch of Ho: 
white label. Shun all the vile, stuff 
with “ Hop” or “ Hops” in their name. 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Pre tory Schools 
Normal Schools, Academies, &c. 
COLLEGES. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven and 
Schools. Opento bothsexes. Address the 
PROFESSIONAL. 


LLEN STENOGRAPRHIC INST., 8 Pembertonj8q. 
Boston. Practicability a specialty. Circulars. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT y 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. Address the 
esident, or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. 544 a5 


ASS, INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG ¥, Boston. 
Entrance » May 31, June 1, and Sept. 
18 and 19, 1883, 


F. A. WALKER, Prest, WEBSTER WELLS, Sec’y. 


a POLYTECHNICINSTITOTE, Terre Haute, 
Indiana. For catalogues address 
423 az Prest. CHARLES O, THOMPSON. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


NETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. Guo. GANNETT, A.M., 
cipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 


lan SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address Cuas, OC, BRAGDON, Principal. 46 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


Mis: STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, estab- 
lished for the advancement of art education and 
iraintag of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 
tng. or circular and farther particulars apply at the 


1, 1679 Washington St. (Deacon House 
381 Principat 
ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
AT Woromster. For Both Sexes. 


or particulars, 


E. H. Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 


The next term will begin with entrance examination 
on Wednesday, t. 8, 1884. For circulars, etc., ad- 
dress Miss ELLEN YDE, Prin. 

TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

For Both Sexes, BRIDGEWATEB, MASS. 
or catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. BoypEN, A.M, 


NORMAL SCHOOL, SaLum, Mass. 
For only. 
or Oatalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Mass. 
or Doth 
_ For catalogues, address J. G. BOOTT. 183 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


PREPARATORY. 
AND CLA 
RI SSICAL SCHOOL, 


Providence. 
on branches. English and Scientific and 
Gorr. & Principals. 


UR NEW SCHOOL AIDS are the best and cheapest 


system for sonductin 
im Rood quiet order. Each set contains 150 pretty chromo 
Is, large beautiful chromomerit cards, and 12 large ele- 
& ne tek chromo excelsior cards, price per set $1; half set Gc. 
merit, credi fus brilliant artistic chromo school reward, excelsior, 
address birthday, easter, friendship, remembrance, 
5, 1018" ba ing, christmas, new year, scripture and gift cards at 
not caret od 25c per dozen. Large set samples 2c. If you do 
ber and kind er samples send any amount you wish; stating num- 
list, ord 8 of cards wanted, and we will surely please you. Price 
» order blanks, return envelopes free, All postpaid by mail. 
Fuk PUBLIsHING 


Stam 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


We Invite special attention to the important 
announcement of ‘‘ Easter Cards by mail,”’ in 
another column. The Easter Cards of the pres- 
ent season are specially attractive and beantiful. 
Mr. Carter has an unusually large and choice 
assortment of the best in the market, which he 
offers so very cheaply that his sales must be 
enormous, He takes special care in packing 
them to send by mail, and makes them up in 
lots to suit all, from 50 cents upward. Ele- 


painted cards, and other Easter Novelties, and 
also presents for Birthday and Anniversary 
uses, are kept in stock by Mr. Carter. Re- 
member his address is H. H. Carter, 3 Beacon 
St., Boston, Mass. 


SWASEY’S BLACKBOARDS. 


State ScHoon, 

BRIDGEWATER, MaAss., June 4, 1881. 

Mr. J. A. Swasny,—Dear Sir : —The three 

thousand feet of slate surface you put on our 
blackboards two years ago has proved entirely 
satisfactory. We have used several other 
kinds of slate surface, but find none equal to 
yours. I heartily recommend your work to 
those desiring a good blackboard. 

Yours traly, A G. Boypen, Prin. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.—Prof. Alex- 
ander Winchell, LL.D., of the University of 
Michigan at Ann Arbor, author of ‘‘ Sketches 
of Creation,’’ World Life,’”’ “‘ Sparks from a 
Geologist’s Hammer,’ has jast completed his 
work upon a new edition of ‘‘ The Animal 
Kingdom, Illustrated,’’ or ‘‘ Johnson’s Natural 
History,’’ by Hon. 8. G. Goodrich, the world- 
renowned “‘ Peter Parley.’ This edition em- 
bodies an account of the curious and strange 
forms of fossil animals recently discovered in 
the great West, and illustrates the man-like 
apes which modern travelers have but lately 
found in the wild jungles ofjAfrica, and which 
have not hitherto been described by any 
American work. Prof. Winchell gives the 
bearings of the new discoveries upon the origin 
and progession of animal‘life. @ work will 
also contain a carefully prepared article from 
the pen of Prof E L. Youmans of New York, 
upon the “ Evolution Theory,” giving the facts 
and arguments in its favoras maintained by 
Darwin, Huxley, Waliace, Herbert Spencer, 
ete., while a criticiam upon the same is contrib- 
uted by that well-known scholar, Pres. Julius 
H. Seelye of Amherst College. 

These articles fill nearly 50 pages and consti- 
tute a decided addition to the literature of the 


,| subject, and just what an intelligent public 


has been calling for toform a just estimate of 
the progress which the new ideas have made. 
Former editions of this work have always 
been very popular, and the 1,500 engravings, 
including many of the curious fossil remains, 
will continue as great an attraction asever. It 
is issued in two large royal octavo volames of 
over 1,500 pages, by the well known publishing 
house of A. J. Jounson & Co, of New York, 
publishers of Johnson’s Family Cyclopedia, 
Johnson’s Family Atlas of the World, etc. etc., 
with W. B. Stickney, of Ann Arbor, as Manag- 
ing Publisher. 
Hale’s Honey the great Cough cure, 25c.,50c.& $1 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals & beautifies, 25c. 
GermanCorn Remover kills Corns & Bunions 
Hill’s Hair and Whisker Dye—Black and Brown, 50c. 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute,25c 
Dean’s Rheumatic Pills are a sure cure, 50c, 


As teachers are generally overworked, any- 
thing to relieve the strain, and add interest 
and zest to their routine labor, ought to be 
sought for. To this end we suggest that they 
ask Harris, Rogers & Co,, 13 Tremont Place, 
Boston, to send them a copy of “ Rhetoric 
made Racy,’’ a most interesting and spicy little 


book, which can be furnished for 75 cents. 
Teachers would also find it to their advantage 
to ask for a circular of their books and appli- 
ances. 

ImporTANT.—When you visit or leave New 
York City, save Baggage Expressage and Car- 
riage Hire, and stop at the Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Grand Central Depot. 459 — 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million dollars, 
reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. Eu- 
ropean plan. Elevator; Restaurant supplied 
with the best. Horse-cars, stages, and elevated 
railroad to all depots. Families can live better 
for less money at the Grand Union Hotel than 
at any other hotel in the city. 


CONSUMPTION CURED, 

An old physician retired from , having had 
laced ta bie bands by an East India missionary the 
ormula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy 

and permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Ca- 
tarrh, Asthma, and all throat and Lung Affections, also 
a positive and radical cure of Nervous Debility, and all 
Nervous Complaints, after having tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, has felt it his 
duty to make it known to his suffering feliows. Actu- 
ated by this motive and a desire to relieve human suf- 
fering, I will send free of charge, to all who desire it, 
this recipe, in German, French or English, with full 


directions for preparing and using. Sent by mal rd 
. 


No “Bockester, 


Noyzgs, ‘Power's Block, 


gant Fringed Cards with artistic design, Hand. | |); 


THE TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOC. 


3S Madison Street, Chicage, Ell, 


Teachers’ Agencies, 


EASTERN BRANCH OFFICE, ALUENTOWS, PA. ; 
Paor. A. R, Horne, Manager (2d. Nat. Educator). 


All applicants in the East or West will have the advan- 
tage of being registered in both offices without extra 


charge. 
“IT may 7 that I have not come in contact with an 
agency which can push business with as much dispat: h 
as yours Your printed system of furnishing to mem- 
bers vacancies, is excellent. 
Pror. Wa. L. CRAWFORD, 367 W. 27th St , 


EST TEACHERS, 


and FOREIGN, 
promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 


AMERICAN SOHOOL LNSTITUTE, 7 East 14th St., N. ¥. 


FOR SALE OR LEASE, 
A boarding and day school, in a western town of 20,000 
inhabitants. and nine railroads, with a present attend. 
ance of 130. Price of ppery $20,000, or if leased, 
© lessee purchases the household and school furni. 
ture for $2500 (worth nearly $4,000),and pay annual 
rental $1,500 A coo can clear $3,000 per year. 
Applyto HIRAM OBCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
508 16 Hawley 8t., Boston. 


A RARE OPPORTUNITY 


For an educator who desires to establish a Private 


Pennsylvania Educational Bureau, 


Business Transacted in every State and Territory. 
Old and reliable. Hundreds of teachers have 


been supplied in the past. The manager is superintend- 
ent of the public schools of Allent»wn, and has a pro- 
fessional experience of twenty fiveyears. Many teach- 
ers wanted. Register now. 


For application.form and list of testimonials, address 
L. B. LANDIS, Manager, 
631 Hamilton St., Allentown, Pa, 


School in the West. In adelightful town of 3000 inhab- 
itants, a short distance from Moines, Iowa, a bulld- 
ing with a half acre of land, every way suited to board- 
ing and day school purposes, is offered for sale at 
$2,500, only one-half its cost. Terms easy,and posses 
sion given at once. If rented, the charge will be about 
$20 per month. For full culars apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 


510 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


THE USE 


introduces to coll 
mine 
esses for epartment of instruction; recommends 
good schools to 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


» Schools, and families superior 
» Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 


ents. Call on or address 
RS. M. J. YOUNG ~FULTON, 


and Teachers’ Agency 
28 Union Seune, New York. 


of Iodoform or mercurials in’ the treat- 
ment of catarrh,—whether in the form of 
suppositories or ointments,—should be 
avoided, as they both are injurious and 
dangerous. Iodoform is easily detected 
by its offensive odor. The only reliable 
catarrh remedy on the market to-day is 
Ely’s Cream Balm, being free from all poi- 
sonous drugs. It has cured thousands of 
acute and chronic cases, where all other 
remedies have failed. A particle is ap- 
plied into each nostril; no pain; agree- 
able to use. Price fifty cents of druggists. 


THE SURE CURE 


FOR 
KIDNEY DISEASES, 


‘LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
CONSTIPATION, PILES, 
AND BLOOD DISEASES. 


PHYSICIANS ENDORSE IT HEARTILY. 


“Kidney-Wort is the most successful remedy 
I ever used.’’ Dr. P. C. Ballou, Monkton, Vt. 
“Kidney-Wort is always reliable.’ 

Dr. BR. N. Clark, 80. Hero, Vt. 


“Kidney-Wort has cured my wife after two years 
suffering.’”” Dr. C. M. Summerlin, Sun Hill, Ga. 
IN THOUSANDS OF CASES 
it has cured where all else had failed. Itis mild, 
but efficient, CERTAIN IN ITS AOTION, but 

harmless in all cases. 
tz It cleanses the Bleod and Strengthens and 


Life to all the important organs of 
The natural action of the Kidneys is 
restored. The Liver is cleansed of all disease, 
and the Bowels move freely and healthfully. 
In this way the worst diseases are eradicated 
from the system. 2 

PRICE, $1.00 LIQUID OR DRY, SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 

Dry ean be sent by mail. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO. Burlington Vt. 


gives New 
the 


EXTEMPORE SPEECH ; 


How to Acquire and Practice It. 
By WILLIAM PITTINGER. 


“A careful examination of this treatise on the art of 
extemporaneous speaking has convinced us that it pos- 
sesses a positive and practical value,”—The Oritic and 
Good Literature, New York. 


Rents and 


240 us (1) 
TEACHERS’ 


WESTER ACENCY. 


Teachers who wish higher salaries, more congenial 


situations, a change of location, climate, or work, 
should register with us at once. 


If you are satisfied, we do not waut your name; if 
you are ambitious, and want something b gher and bet- 
ter, it is to your interest to register with us. 

Many Professors, Superintendents, Principals, Grade, 
Music, and Art Teachers, will be wanted in the West 
and South this season Send for registration-blanks, 
and let us have your name and qualifications. 

498 LEMMON BROS, Kansas Ciry, Mo. 


New Departure. 


A TEACHERS’ AGENOY that proposes to live by filling 
vacancies and charges no fee for registration. 
S000 G00D TEACHERS WANTED, to register now, 
free, for the coming season. 
Registration-form for stamp. 
AMERICAN SCHOO! BUREAU, 
2 West 14th Street, N. ¥. 
R. E. AVERY, Manager, (lately in charge of Scher 
merhorn’s Teachers’ Agency). 409 


SOUTHERN SCHOOL AGENCY. 


EsTABLISHED IN 1880. 49 
Teachers wishing to go South can not afford to over- 
look this Agency. The proprietor, a Southern school- 
master, isa practical teacher, and has been in charge 
of the Howard School of Nashville for the past 
ten years. Over 1000 pupils and 20 teachers. 
8. 8. WOOLWINE, Proprietor, 
238% Church 8t., NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Teachers desiring positions, and 
Superintendents or Committees 
wishing Teachers, will do well to 
address THE Boston TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY, 13 Tremont Pl., Boston. 


Central Educational Bureau. 


BOne of the many UNSOLICITED testimonials: 

‘I can most heartily recommend your Bureau for 
promptness and courtesy ; should I ever need your as- 
sistance in the fature, shall be glad to call on you.” 

Send for.“ Terms” and “ Mutual Plan.’’ 

D. F. DIMON 
1613 Chestnut St,, Philadelphia. 


THE NEW-ENGLEAND 
Bureau of Education 


SUPPLIES 
Teachers with desirable positions; 
Colleges with Professors and Tutors; 
Academies, Seminaries, and Public and 
Private Schools of every Grade with 
Competent Principals and Teachers; 
Gives Parents information of the Best 
Schools; 
Sells School Property. 
The Spring, and even the Fall campaign now opens. 


Hence new is the time for all who desire em- 
pleyment or promotion, during 1885, te 


Bold everywhere mall recei price, register. Calis for teachers of every grade of school 
es wet ro every ent of from the 
275 pages. Handsomely Bound. $1.25. East, the West, the North, and the South,— from every 
. Circulars and forms of application 
sent free 


THE NATIONAL SCHOOL OF RLOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
Publishers, 
1416 & 1418 Ohestnut St., Philadelphia. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
16 Hawley 8t., Boston. 


Now Ready: 


Agents Wanted. 


HISTORY = TEACHERS. 


By Mary 


Price, 15 Cents. 


OF A HUSBAND y 


The Great Literary Sensation of the Year, 


“Mv Wife’s Fool 


t Berkeley. A re- 


book. An immense hit. Kverybedy is 


buying it. A laugh in every page, and under all a 
healthful lesson for every home. 


4175 characteristic 


It contains an outline of historical study from illustrations. Et is going like wildfre. 
r circulars and terms address 
first to the eighth century, inclusive. Agents Wanted, au enrdan PUBLISHING ©O., 


The work of each century stands distinctly by itself 
It is a guide to the books and maps to be used sta- 


Hartfer 


Cincinnat: or Boston. Mention this paper. 


dents and teachers. 
Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


486 16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass, 


Send for Circulars and Frice-list of 


Educational Portraits, to this Office. 


— 
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> 
| 
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| 
address 
4 
| 
vanced Course for special classes of students. Address 
for Circular or information, T. J. MORGAN, Prin. 
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TEACHERS IN QUEST OF THE BEST, SHOULD EXAMINE OUR 


FIRST BOOK 


OF BOTANY, 


By Exiza A. Youmans. 
DESIGNED TO CULTIVATE THE OBSERVING POWERS OF CHILDREN. 


In this book the true objective method is lied to elemen' sclence-teaching. Plants 
4 becomes accurate practical value as a prep- 


the objects of study, and the knowledge thus gained 
aration for study in other departments of science. 


Introductory Price, 64 cents. 
Sample copy will be sent, post-paid, for examination, on receipt of introductory price. 


HENSLOW’S BOTANICAL CHARTS, modified and adapted for use in the United States. By 
Euiza A. Youmans. Beautifully colored, Six Charts, with Key, mounted on Rollers. 


Send for our EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE, BPZOIAL PRicg Lists, etc. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, SAN FRANCISCO, CHICAGO, 


themselves, are 


THE PRANG  EDUOATIONAL 00., 


DRAWING & ARTISTS MATERIALS. 


Prang’s American Text-Books of Art Edu- 
cntten. A System of Drawing used in the lead- 
ing cities of the country. This system has a wider 
adoption than all other systems united. 

Prang’s Natural History Series for Schools. 
Intended to be used as aids for Object Teaching. 

Pravg’s Nat. Mistery Series for Children. 
Intended to be used for Supplementary os 

Prang’s Trades and Occupations. Splendidly 
Illustrated for Object-Teaching 

Prang’s Celer Chart. For teaching Color in 
Primesy Schools. (Adopted by Boston School Bd.) 

Prang’s 
Manu/’s Prang’s School Pencils, 
v Prang’s School Compasses. 
«@™ For Catalogue and particulars address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OOMPANY, 
180 Wabash ave CH10AGo. | 7 Park Street, Boston, 


English Literature Course. 


Many attempts haye been made to condense the study of English Literature at 
the expense of thoroughness. There is now a disposition to return to fuller treat- 
ises. No author has given the subject eo full and satisfactory a treatment as the 
late Prof. Chas. D. Cleveland. His works are: 


I, CLEVELAND'S COMPENDIUM 


Of Engtish Literature, chronologically my oo from Sir John Mandeville to William Cowper. Con- 
Selections from 


of Sketches 


ng to the best editions and to various criti 


their Works, with Notes coptenator:, illustrative, and 
clams 776 pages, 8vo, cloth. rice, $1.75. 


II. CLEVELAND'S NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
On the plan of “ Cleveland's Compendium,” and supplementary thereto. ae the time 


of Cowper and including many of the writers now liviog. 800 pages, 8vo, cloth. 


ce, $1.75. 


III. CLEVELAND'S AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


A full Compendium on the plan of the precedia 
of the literary productions of America yet published. 1784 pages, 8vo, cloth. 


IV. BOYD’S KAMES’ ELEMENTS OF CRITICISM. 


works, presen the best and most complete surv 
Price $1.75... 


With these books as a basis the student may critically pursue and appreciate the 
literature of the day. The same information cannot be obtained in les: space. The 


books are standard in any Library. 


OTHER STANDARD BOOEHES. 


Li TERATU RE. 
ce Price. 
$ .60 | BOYD’S ANNOTATION, 5 -vols., cloth, Each 1,00 


GILMAN’S FIRST STEPS IN LITERATURE. 


For beginners 
BARDEEN’S COMPLETE RHETORIC, 
COCKER’S HAND-BOOK OF PUNCTUATION, 


(Milton, Cowper, Thomson, Young, Bacon.) 


OLRVELAND’S COMPLETE MILTON, 


SPEAKERS. 
Good School Speakers are rare, but the following have long held prominence as the most satisfactory Speak. 


ers —_—-. They contain the pieces with which the 
teachers will make no mistake in putting them Into the 
tains the latest and best instruction. 


NORTHEND’S CHILD'S SPEAKER, Cloth. 
NOBTHEND’S LITTLE ORATOR. Cloth. . -40 
NORTHEND’S YOUNG DECLAIMER. Cloth. . 
NORTHEND’S NATIONAL ORATOR. Cloth. . 


— and past Gane have grown familiar, and 


ds of pupils. r elocutionary drill the series con- 


n Price. Exam’n Price 
$ .40 | NORTHEND'S ENTERTAINING DIALOGUES. Clo. .70 

‘OAKEY’S DIALOGUES, Cloth. 

.50 | RAYMOND’S PATRIOTIC SPEAKER. Cloth. 1.20 

.70 | JAMES’ SOUTHERN SELECTIONS. Cloth, . 1.00 


ELOCUTION. 


F. TAVERNER GRAHAM’S ELOCUTION. Cloth. 


-90 | WATSON’S PRACTICAL ELOCUTION. Cloth, -50 


For Catalogues and Specimen Copies, address the Publishers, 
A. 8. BARNES & CoO., 111 & 113 William St. N. Y. 


H. B. CABRRINGTON, Agent, 33 Bromfield Street, Beston. 


A P. FLINT, Agent, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BOOK 


sT. LOUIS, azo. 


ntrod. Prices. 
SEYMOUR’S NEW MENTAL ARITHMETIC =e 25 
SEYMOUK’S NEW METHOD IN BOOK-KEEPING.. .65 
OURD’S NEW METHOD IN ENGLISH ANALYSIS.. .50 
GRAVES’S NEW GRADED SPELLING BOOK ..... 15 
WALWS OUTLINES OF ENGLISH HISTORY....... .70 
HOLT7’S FIRST LESSONS IN PHYSIOS (Rev. ed.) 50 


ee” Catalogues sent on application. 491 zz 


AKING THE LEAD. 


Barnes’ 
Barnes New Arithmetics & Higher Mathematics. 
Barnes’ Brief 
* Popular Drawing Series. 
phy Course, 
le’s 14 Weeks in the Sciences. 7 vols.; &c., &c. 
for Catalogues. 


Send 
A. BARNES & CO., Publishers. 
&. B, CARRING TON, . for New England, 
32 Bromfield 8t., 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE, 


—— AGENCY FOR —— 
HENRY HOLT & CO.’S, STEIGER’S, LOCK- 
WOOD'S, DR. SAUVEUR’S, HACHETTE & CO’S 
Lowpox, TAUCHNITZ’S LEIPsio PUBLICATIONS. 
8 of IMPCRTED AND AMERICAN 
EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Languages. 
icals. 


Subscription A for Foreign Peri 
CARL SCHOENHOF, 
481 144 Tremont St., Boston. 


“ Has some notable merits, not the least of which are 
its low pricejand unexceptionable tone.” —The Critic. 


YOUNG FOLKS — JUNGES VOLK: 


A Semi-monthly [liustrated Magazine in English 
and German, in Paraiiel Columns. 
An Essential Heip for Students of German. 

Subscription price, $2.0 & year; single numbers, 10 
cts. Ask your newsdealer for Younc or ad- 
dress the publishers. 

THE OHEROUNY PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 00., 

Nos. 17-27 Vandewater St., New York. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.. PUBLISHERS, 
MONROE'S Supplem'y Readers. 


MONROE'S Reading Charts, |°28 Chestnut St. 

Business-Standard Copy-Books| PHILADELPHIA. 

WARREN'S New Geographies. 

New Grammars. 15 Bromfield 
WELL’S Language Series. BOSTON. 

Mathematics. 

BERARD’S New U. 8. History. 

SOODRICH'S Child's History, 2° Place, 

"OYSE'S American Literature, YORE. 

English Literature. 

APPLETON'S Young Chemist. 153 Wabash Ave 

PARKER'S Arithmetical C-arts., CHICAGO. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


New York. 


Rolfe’s Shakespeare: 


NOW COMPLETE IN TWO FORMS: 


I. SCHOOL EDITION, in forty volumes, sold 
sing/y or in sets; each 56 cents in cloth, 40 cents in 
sereey for introduction in schools, 42 and 


Ii. THE FRIENDLY EDITION, in twenty | Left 


volumes. t library le, sold ont in sets; 
cloth, gilt tops, $30.00; $60.00. 


For new illustrated circular, address - 
A. 0. STOOKIN, Agt. for New Eng., 
493 7 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


TEACHERS 


Out of employment, and all who 
are receiving less than two 


thousand dollars a year, 
will find it for their interest to 
correspond with 


E. B. FAIRCHILD, 


Publisher of JonNsoN’s CYOLOPEDIA and ATLAS, 


79 Milk St., Boston, 


Can double their in- 
come by selling either 
of the two follow- 
ing sterling books: 


The Pioneer History of America. 


Royal Octavo. 162 pages. 100 Magnificent I)lustrations. 


People’s Farm and Stock Cyclopedia. 

inoue Octavo. 1234 pages. 400 Elegant Engravings. 
or ms, Descriptive Circul d Particulars,add 

JONES BROS. & UO., Cincinnatl, Chicago. St. Louis. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, 134 Brosdway, 
PUBLISH NEW YORK. 

Anuderson’s Histories and Hist’1 Readers; 

Leighton’s Histery of Reme; 

Themson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 

Heetel’s French Course 

Reed and Kellegg’s Graded Lessons in Eng- 
lish and EXigher Lessens in 


hysiolegy ond ene. 
109 Wabash Av,, Chicago. Devonshire 8t., Boston. 


. | Aleeho! and Science, 


MACMILLAN & 00.’8 
SERIES OF SCIENTIFIO TEXT-BOOKS: 
Hiuxley’s Lessons in Elem. Physiology, $1.10 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physical °9 1.10 
Rescee’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Jones’ Junier Course of Pr.Chemistry, .70 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessons in Logic, .40 
Stewart's Lessens in Elem. Physics, 1.10 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessonsin Astronemy, 1.35 
Catalogue sent free on application. 
154zz 112 Fourth Ave., New York. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 


y NEW YORK, 
Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Crown 8vo, cloth, $3.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cioth, $1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 

OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 


Send for Catalogues. 887 tf 
BOOKS 01 ALCOHOL aid SCIENCE 


Boys and Girls emperance Text-Book, d 
Notes for Temperance Teachers, and 


A tull descriptive Ca © of 1300 publications sent 
free upon application. Address 
NATIONAL TEMPERANCE SOCIETY, 
J. N. STEARNS, Publishing Agent, 


503 58 Reade Street, New York. 
Porter & COATES, 
PUBLISH PHILADELPHIA, 
14416 


PRACTICAL SYSTEM OF PENMANSIIIP. 
NORMAL READERS. 
BUCKWALTER’S SPELLERS. 
RAUB’S ARITHMETICS. 
BROWN’S ALGEBRAS. 
SHARPLESS’ GEOMETRY & TRIGONOM. 
RAUB’S LANGUAGE SERIES, 
Hawley St.,| BLAIR’S RHETORIC, 
BOSTON THOMPSON'S SOCIAL SCIENOR. 
GREELEW’S POLITICAL KCONOMY. 
DICKENS’ CHILD'S HIST. OF ENGLAND. 
LEWIS’ TRIGONOMETRY. 
109 BONNYCASTLE’S MENSURATION, 
GUMMERE’S SURVEYING. 
Wabash Ave., | RLDERHORST’S BLOW-PIPE ANALYSIS, 


( New Edition.) 
CHICAGO. BAKER’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
Hart’s German Classics for Students. 
31.00 and 81.95 
4g Series of Atlases (1 vols.), 750. to $95 
The Elementary Science Series (30 vols.), 78 
The Advanced Science Series (18 vols.), 1.26 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. 4.50 
Godwin’s Oycolo. of Biography, (new ed. 
Brackett’s Poe for Home and Sec. 1.28 
Putnam’s Art Hand-books. 5 vols., each 
ngwell’s English Classics 
Treland’s Pocket Classical 
Klemm’s Poesie Haus und So » 1.26 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Msthetios, and 
Sturtevant’s Economics. 


Aster Place, 
YORK. 


Bascom’s Mental Science, English 
‘hadbourne’s Natural Theo 1.56 
Le Duo’s Learnt to Draw. us. 2. 


with specimen pages, mailed on application 
to the Publishers 


SOWER, POTTS & 00., Philadelphia. 

ontgomery’s m In 
Dr Brooke's. Normal Mathematical Course. 


1. Standard Arith. Course, Se ting } Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Com Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Nermal Algebra. 
onometry. 


Brooks’s and 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 304 
Hanuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. eow 


BARNABEE’S SONGS: 


AN EVENING WITH BABNABER, 

The many thousands of delighted hearers who have 

t ** Evenings with Barnabee’’ will be more 

a pleased to see his famous Songs gathered in this 

book, which is one of the best comic collections extant. 

21 Songs ; 150 peace, sheet music size, Edited by How. 
ard M, Dow, » $1.25. 


Merry - Making Melodies. 


A Vocal Visitor to Cheer the Children. By Wade 
Whipple, who understands the children’s taste, and 
guovlles for them 20 attractlve Nursery and other 

iments for Piano or Organ. 
ell adorned with Pictures. Price 


Songs, with accom 
Sheet music size, 
75 cents. 


Fresh Flowers. 


School Song Book for Younger Scholars, by Emma 
. Very sweet hymnsand tunes, not babyish, but 


PiTr 
nice. Plenty of pictures. 25 cts., $2.40 per doz. 


Gems for Little Singers. 


For Primary Schools and the Kindergarten. By E. U. 
Emerson and G. Swaine. A great success, Full of sweet 
songs with picture illustrations. 30 cts., $3 00 per doz. 


for Choral Societies, 
3 COOD QANTAT (75 cts ,) by Hugene 


dhayer, @ thrilliing etory of righland life; Chris- 
teforus, ($1.), Grand Sacred Cantata by Rheinberger; 
and HMlerees of ’76, ($1.00.). Scenes from the Revo- 
lution, by Trowbridge and Cobb. 


Mailed for the Retail Price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


SEND TO 


University Publishing Co. 


19 “Murray St., New York, 


For Circulars and Price-lists MAURY’S GEOGRAPHIES 
GILDERSLEEVE’s LATIN ; VENABLE’S ALGEBRA, &c. 


Routledge’s Historical Course 


IN WORDS OF ONE SYLLABLE. 
By Mrs, HELEN W. PIERSON. 


With and many Illustrations, About 225 
Quarto, boards, each $1.00, 


UNITED STATES, ENGLAND, 
A REVISED AND GERMANY, 
ENLARGED EDITION. FRANCE. 


worthy of examination. Specimen pages furnis on 
application. 

“ The one-syliable History of the United States has 
been used in my school with great success, and I regard 
it as a most valuable book,—an interesting account of our 
own country rimple enough for beginners ; the History 
of England seems — well adapted to young classes. 
I sha'l take pleasure in recommending them most 
beartily.”’ — M. Louisz ComsToog, 32 and 84 W, 40th 
St , New York. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 
505 eow 9 Lafayette Piace, New York. 


Teacher’s Manual. 


By HIRAM ORCUTT, LL.D. 


Containing a Treatise upon the Disci- 
pline of the Pa- 
pers upon the Teacher's Qual- 
ification and Work. 

A New and Edition of this 
of valuable work 
In this book the author has presented the results of 
thirty five years of successful experience in the school- 


room. It will be found a work of special valine to 
young teachers, and will be read with interest by all. 


Price, $1.00, Sent by mail on receipt of price. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
23 Hawley 8t., Boston, 


For the Use of Jewelers and all En- 
gravers in Metal. 


A BEAUTIFUL VOLUME ON THE 


oo/Art of Letter Engraving. 


PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION IN THE ART OF 
LETTER ENGRAVING. (The Gleanings of 
several Experienced Workmen.) Relating to 
Knowledge of Several Alphabets. The For- 
mation of Inscription Cyphers, Monograms, 
the Use and 4p of Tools, and the 
ustra y ne engra . 

By G. E,. WHELPLEY. 
12mo. Cloth, $2.00. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
Astor Place, New York. 
Mailed and prepaid on the receipt of the price. 


Published by 


By E. E. 


Not simply a Manual of s 
the teacher in the instruction of Pri 
A COMPLETE AND PRACTICAL GUID. 


NOW READY: 


WHITE'S ORAL LESSONS in NUMBER 


WHITE, A.M., 


to teachers, but an exhaustive work containing the materials to be 
classes in number. 
INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY TEACHER OF ARITHMETIO, 


Sample cepy and Introduction price, 60 cts. 


LL.D. 


The preparation of this complete and full system of 
eral years. The work is now offered to the 


IRISH’S GRAMMAR AND ANALYSIS 


MADE EASY AND ATTRACTIVE BY 


DIAGRAMS. 


Eutroduction Price, $1.00. 


Mailing Price, $1.25. 
has occupied the author, F. V. Intsu, for sev- 


blic, not only as furnishing a simple and effective method of 
practical 


representing to the eye the relation and dependence of the several parts of a sentence, but as a 


since all the difficult sentences of that most lar 
analyzed. The parsing is also fally indicated by » sim 


REY TO HARVEY’S GRAMMAR 


ammar (in both editions) have been most 
and Dovel of 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, Cincinnati & New York. 


C. FP. STHARNS, Agent, 8 Hawley Street, Boston. 
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